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LL the papers have received telegrams from India stating that 
A the reply brought from Cabul by the British Envoy, Gholam 
Hussein Khan, is unsatisfactory and unconciliatory ; and one, 
the Daily News, is informed that the Ameer bids ‘us do our 
worst,” and let God decide the issue. Orders, therefore, have 
been issued for the collection of a large army, which will number 
35,000 men, and include at least 12,000 European infantry. 
The corps intended to enter the Khyber will alone number 
16,000 men, while some 12,000 more will occupy Candahar, and 
a smaller corps attempt the Koorum, and will be com- 
manded by Sir Frederick Haines in person. ‘Three regi- 
ments of light cavalry are to be sent from this country, 
and all brigades of artillery in Northern India are being brought 
up to their full strength. The advance, it is stated, will 
not be made till the spring, the Commissariat requiring 
time to collect the great number of camels and mules required ; 
but we are not quite sure that the statements about time and 
some of the statements about numbers are not intended for 
Russian consumption. The march on Candahar may be made 
earlier, Certainly the nonsense sent home about the Native 
Princes yolunteering is intended for home effect. Two or three 
protected chiefs of the Sikh States, one Christian noble, and one 
small chief from Rajpootana make up the whole of them. 


The cost of this needless Afghan war will be very great. Ex- 
penditure in war depends mainly upon the time consumed, and 
it is difficult to see how the conquest is to be completed in less 
than two years. ‘The army of invasion will be on a war-footing 
for six months before it enters the Passes, except perhaps the 
Bolan, and nothing being ready, the expenses must be already 
great. It will take a season to besiege and capture Candahar, 
Ghuznee, Cabul and Jellalabad, defended as they will be by 
fanatics strung to the highest point; and another to pacify 
the immense outlying territory into which the beaten Afghan 
soldiery will retreat, during all which time the Army will 
remain in the field, and supplies will either be drawn 
from India or purchased at famine rates on the spot. 
We do not levy requisitions. Wars in India are cheaper, no 
doubt, in some ways than in Europe; but still, pay is doubled 
and carriage is costly, and we should err if we put down the cost 
at less than a million a month before invasion, and a million and 
a half a month after it. The whole affair may, therefore, cost us 
twenty-four millions ; while a protracted resistance, maintained by 
retreating Sirdars, might bring the total to a sum much beyond 
that figure. That is an addition to the dead-weight on Indian 
finance of at least a million or a half a year, or precisely the sum 
demanded for the reserve fund against famines. 





<a Times’ correspondent with Sir Neville Chamberlain's 
a ssion describes the interview between Major Cavagnari and 
the Afghan commandant at Ali Musjeed, and from his 
‘ccount it is evident that no insult was offered to us. We 
did, however, grant, as we thought, a distinct pledge to the 





section of the Afreedee sept whom we popularly call Khyberees. 
He says :—‘‘ Before leaving, Sir Neville summoned the headmen 
of the friendly Khyber tribes, and thanked them for their 
assistance. One of them said, ‘ What are we to do if the Ameer 
attacks us?’ Sir Neville replied, ‘I promise you this, not from 
myself only, but from the Government, which, as you know, 
always keeps its promises, that as long as a soldier remains in the 
ranks, and a rupee in the Treasury, you shall suffer no harm 
for the good service you have dove.” The promise must, of 
course, be kept, even if rashly made; but we are assured this 
can be done without invading Afghanistan. We can defend the 
Afreedee hills, or move the clan to hills of our own. The Times 
intimates that Sir Neville Chamberlain was wholly opposed to the 
advance of the Mission before Gholam Hussein Khan returned, 
but he was overruled. 


Lord Lawrence has addressed another most able letter to the 
Daily News, protesting against the war altogether. He believes 
that invasion will produce a violent and bloody struggle, which 
would end in the deposition of Shere Ali, and ultimately in per- 
manent occupation. ‘The number of troops required to garrison 
such a country would be large, and the proportion of Europeans 
very great, while the aid derived from the country itself would 
be very small. We should be distant from our railways, we 
should have the formidable Hill tribes in our rear, and if we could 
restrain these when in possession of Afghanistan, we could restrain 
them now. Lord Lawrence would ascertain precisely what the 
Ameer’s desires are, and if they are reasonable gratify them, and 
if unreasonable defy him from within our own border, while he 
would endeavour to place our relations with Russia on an intelli- 
gible footing. If we have to fight Russia, it will be all over the 
world, and not in Central Asia alone, while she can do us little 
harm by intrigue. The belief that she can, arose during the 
Mutiny, without any evidence, from a desire to find a cause for 
that movement outside India, instead of studying the causes 
inside. 

Why is the Government keeping back the Afghan papers? 
It promised those relating to Sir Louis Pelly’s negotiations ; and 
there are papers of vital importance, in which Lord Northbrook 
rejects the advice of Sir Bartle Frere to occupy Quettah, which 
ought to be published at once. The Liberal leaders in their 
speeches should insist upon more light. 





Sir Stafford Northcote denies that he has been stumping the 
Midland Counties this week on behalf of the Government, so we 
must assume that he has not been stumping them, but only 
going through one or two of them, making as many speeches as 
it is well possible for a man to make in the course of a single 
week. But he has certainly made three speeches at Bir- 
mingham, two at Wolverhampton, and one at Dudley, in the 
course of four days; and what more he could have done, if he 
really were “‘ stumping” the Midland Counties, it is difficult te 
imagine. These speeches in all fill between thirteen and fourteen 
columns of the Zimes, but the substance of them—if we may 
venture to use such a term as substance for what is so unsub- 
stantial—might be telegraphed in a few lines :—He is in favour 
of finely graduated schools for the children of the dangerous or 
potentially dangerous classes, from industrial schools down to 
reformatories; he thinks the taxation very moderate for a 
year of extreme military precaution, though not of actual 
war; he calculates that if we were to restore the high taxes 
of the last year of the Crimean war, we should be able 
to raise an extra £25,000,000 beyond what we raise now; 
he thinks there is reason for ‘ anxiety and watchfulness " as to 
the execution of the Treaty of Berlin ; heagrees with Mr. Cross that 
hitherto our policy has been to keep Afghanistan strong, independ- 
ent and friendly,—so long as we mean “ truly strong, truly inde- 
pendent, and truly friendly,” and not merely professing to be 80 ; 
and he hopes the people of Great Britain will be content to trust 
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the Indian policy to the Government. He thinks Cyprus will not | from a plan for the reform of Turkey to a plan fo 
cost us above £100,000 a year, and that we may make of it a sort Consuls with certain powers of making reports dir 
of model farm, for the Sultan to copy in the administration of | stantinople. Not being supported by troops or men-o 
Asia Minor ; he thinks the Turkish Empire ought, by all means in be quite illusory within six months of its signature, 
our power, to be sustained ; that Russian ambition ought, by all 
means in our power, to be repressed ; and he bas a great admira- 
tion for Lord Beaconsfield. Add to this that he takes all his 
positions doubtfully and not confidently ; that he qualifies all his 
hopes with a fear and all his congratulations with a warning ; 


that he is not quite pleased with the effect of the last Reform ‘ . 
kept up in face of ‘a damaging economy.” Undue economy jn 


Bill on the quality of the House of Commons, though delighted | di roe § lend to 3 : 
with its recent effect on the balance of parties ;—and you have a | a sp ra agent = h ” ake on exceptional expenditure jn 
fair picture of those very mild inclinations towards belief, which | imes of danger, which he evidently thought might be Dear at 


occupy the foreground of Sir Stafford Northcote’s political horizon. | and. There is, perhaps, another hint of the same king in 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer’s speech at Birmingham on 


In his chief speech at Birmingham, the Chancellor of the Ex- | finance. He intimated that if the taxes of 1856 were reim 
the revenue would be increased by £25,000,000 a year, Has 


chequer represented himself as engaged in a sort of game at lawn- bod : : 
tennis across the garden-wall dividing him from the Opposition, | 97Y?°°Y perchance, been suggesting to him that heayy wy 


in the mode recently suggested by Punch; and he recalled the loans would not hurt the people, as even an expenditun ¢ 
qualification with which Punch accompanied this proposal for | po yor ge 5 per cent. would only replace us in the position 
the enlargement of the resources of private amusement between - se at is not his own view, of course—he is 4 sound 
neighbours,—‘* We need not visit them, you know.” But the | “DAnClIEr at heart—but there are counsels of Perfection ag tp 
only neighbour's ball which he took occasion to send back with national expenditure which attract Imperialist minds. 


his racket was Mr. Lowe's, and no one ever suspected him! ‘The Hapsburgs are going for once to overcome Hungarian oppog 
of wanting (in a political sense) to visit Mr. Lowe. He | tion. Herr Tisza, the Premier, hinted to a private meetin Pred 
agreed with Mr. Lowe that it was the duty of a British | jowers, held the day before the Pesth Parliament met a ak 
Minister to look after the interests of the kingdom, but he| two years Bosnia and Herzegovina would be annexed : but ne 
hinted that Mr. Lowe was as selfishly absorbed in the United | theless, on the election of the Speaker on October 24 kak 
Kingdom as the Scotch minister was in the little island regarded as a test-vote, the Government carried its candidates 
in the Clyde on which he was living, when he prayed every | 906 to 144, a very heavy majority. The Emperor, in tet 
Sabbath for its welfare, ‘‘and also for that of the adjacent | wij! have his provinces, and the Magyars do not see their wa} ~ 
islands of Great Britain and Ireland.” What that dot of a few breaking up the dual arrangement. At present, the idea same 
acres is to the United Kingdom, the United Kingdom is, | be that Bosnia, Herzegovina, Dalmatia, and Croatia may be 
according to Sir S. Northcote, to the British Empire. He was | ynited into one kingdom, thus making the monarchy triune: but 
not fond, he said, of tall-talk about Imperialism, but at least we | there will be a great fight over that, as Hungary considers Croatia 
were bound to keep the Empire we have, and not to cut it adrift. | dependency. The drift of events tends to show that while the 
No doubt,—and Mr. Lowe unfortunately rather favours cutting | Empire lasts, the Emperor will guide its foreign policy, but he is 
part of it adrift; but as Sir S. Northcote asserts that he is not | hampered as his family always have been, by the poverty of the 
in favour of extending the Empire, it is clear he must often find the | State. Austria needs a great financier even more than a great 
policy of the Government a stumbling-block to him. Cyprus is | statesman. 

taken, and Afghanistan is menaced; so that Prince Gortschakof, | 
even if he be as moderate as Sir S. Northcote, might fairly talk | 
in reference to England, as Sir S. Northcote talks in relation to 
Russia, of the duty of ‘* repressing and keeping within limits the 
Power which we know to be dangerous to the peace and freedom ” 
of the world. 





T investi 
et to Cat 
f-war, it wij 


The Duke of Cambridge on Thursday delivered q g 
the Company of Haberdashers, at Gresham Street, which 
sound ominous to Sir Stafford Northcote. He maintained on 
as England would not submit to be anything but a great eae 
she must keep up the efficiency of her Army, and it could not be 


Peech to 








| ‘The accountants and solicitors ordered to report upon the 
affairs of the City of Glasgow Bank published their report on the 
evening of Friday week. It is almost appalling in its frankness, 
The managers of the Bank had treated bad debts to the amount 
of £7,345,000 as available assets, and had estimated the value 
— of the securities representing them at sums stated by the 

In the speech at Dudley, Sir S. Northcote dealt with the charge | debtors themselves, and of course bearing no relation to the 
against the Government that it has ridden rough-shod over the | truth. Of these bad debts, nearly six millions were owing by 
privileges of the House of Commons, which, he said, was disproved | four firms, whose securities are not worth a fourth of the amount 
by the continued confidence displayed in the Government by the | The management, ever since 1873, had annually entered a fictitious 
Constituencies. But that only shows how he mistakes the charge, | deduction of £973,000 against the “bills payable ” account and 
No one denies the court paid to the constituencies by the Beacons- | the foreign and colonial credit account, and had falsified other 
field Government. Indeed, the old Disraeli theory was, more | accounts so as to lead shareholders to believe that the bank had 
or less to supersede Parliament by a combination between | lent upon credits less than was the fact by £1,126,764, and had 
‘the monarch and the multitude.” It is perfectly possible | good securities more than was the fact by £926,764. The 
occasionally to get the constituencies to send to Parliament men | managers had not even the gold legally necessary to meet their 
who shall not be zealous to maintain the power of Parliament, | notes by £200,000, the direct falsity of their weekly return on this 
but shall, on the contrary, be willing to surrender it to a popular | head being acknowledged in the books. The management was 
Minister, cordially supported by a popular monarch. That was | fraudulent, in fact, and the total loss, exclusive of £1,000,000 of 
Louis Napoleon’s conception of a constitution, and it is Lord | capital also lost, was £5,190,983. Immediately on the publication 
Beaconsfield’s also. What the Liberals say is, that it is a bad | of the statement, the Lord-Advocate arrested the managing 
conception ; that those who tickle the ears of the constituencies | director, six directors, and the secretary, who, unless they for- 
with a policy which is to be carried rather by plebiscite, than by | feit their bail, which, according to the Scotsman, they can do, 
the deliberative judgment of their representatives, debase the con- | Will all be tried for conspiracy to defraud by the publication of 
stitutional ideal of England, and are » «paring the decline and fall | false accounts. The report of itself of course proves the existence 
of the British Power. of guilt, but only a careful trial can show who were consciously 


° ° ae Rr ilty. is ie i i i i P i tended, 
It is announced, in a Reuter’s tele.:am of October 24th, that — SS = ee ea 











the Sultan has signed the scheme of : form for Asia Minor pro- | actind S659, eer nannes Wan So aeeee te Gates. 

posed by Lord Salisbury. Unde s scheme, ‘ Europeans”| ‘The anti-Socialist Bill in Germany has become law, and has 
may be appointed inspectors of fin of the tribunals, and of | been immediately applied. The President of Police has already 
the gendarmerie. We have discuss is reform elsewhere, but | prohibited four associations,—the ‘* Association for the Protection 
may add here that the change of ord ‘* Englishmen ” into | of the Labouring Population of Berlin,” the * Association for the 
‘¢‘ Europeans” of itself nullifies th le scheme. The Porte | Communal Affairs of the North-East District,” the “ Association 
can find ‘‘ Europeans” enough to it like its own Pashas, | of Tobacco-Workers,” and the ‘* German Smiths’ Union ;” hes 
and moreover, the Greeks of Const ople and all Mussulmans suppressed the Berlm Free Press, and has prohibited the cir- 
north of the Sea of Marmora ar peans. The sovereign- | culation of thirty-three non-periodical pamphlets, some of them 
rights of the Sultan are strictly gu and the Foreign Office German, and some Swiss and American. The Free Press imme- 
will have no more control over the | pean inspectors than the | diately reappeared as the Tagespost, but was suppressed again, 
Government of India had over Ru Singh’s Italian generals | and it is evident that the freedom of combining and printing is at 


and administrators. The scheme in fact, dwindled down ' anend for Socialistsin Germany. The immediate effect, we should 
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ald be the introduction of a lithographed literature 
irculated through the post ; and the ultimate 
) it wil ¢ Government is resolute, must be to weed the Socialist 

effect, : all waverers, and convert the remainder into a powerful 
0 ciety, in deadly antagonism to the Government. Ger- 


saacine, WO 
m Switzerland, ¢ 


eh to — hitherto escaped this pest, which invariably by alarm- 
a onan roduces measures of increasing repression, but it will 
bs that Ter it now. The only remaining safety-valve is Par- 
a aoa and in Parliament the Socialist speakers will not be often 
omy in heard. 

tare in Cardinal Cullen died somewhat suddenly in Dublin on Thurs- 
hear at day afternoon. He had been in delicate health for a year 
ind ip hack, but it was not till last Wednesday that any immediate 
am on danger seemed to exist, and even on Thursday morning he was 
Poved, able to transact some business. His death is attributed, says the 


mt) Times, to aneurismn of the heart. He was in his seventy-fifth 
1 ted Archbishop of Armagh in 1850, and 


y Wer ear, had been consecra bishop o 
Ure of transferred to the diocese of Dublin in 1851, and received the Car- 
pe dinal’s hat in 1866, We have given a general estimate of him in 
Sound another column. Here we may add that, narrow as he was, a more 
88 to devout and devoted Bishop was not to be found even in the 


[rish Church, and that those who knew him agree in attributing 
to him a heart as warm as his ecclesiastical spirit was vigorous. 





at He was, in a great measure, the product of the Roman ecclesi- 
Ped astical system, to which he was subjected for some thirty years 
~~ of his life. No wonder that when he first established the Catholic 
rd University, he could not get on with his first rector,—Dr. New- 
we man,—and that Dr. Newman could not get on with him. Oxford 
re and Rome were not very likely to agree. 

iy to The Home-rule Confederation has met in Dublin this week,— 
a8 to after the publication of a warm protest from Mr. Butt, who did not 
r be attend it,—but no reports of its secret proceedings were allowed, 
but and even the public proceedings are briefly and poorly reported. It 
ata is clear that the attendance at the public meeting was very bad, 
' the the Rotunda not being half full at the time appointed for the 
¢ is opening of the meeting. The usual resolutions were passed, and 
the Mr. Parnell spoke very strongly in favour of Parliamentary 
reat obstruction as the only fruitful policy. But thoroughgoing 


obstruction not even backed by Irish enthusiasm, is hardly 
possible. There is good hope of the Home-rule movement dying 


the of inauition. 


088, The manager of the Westminster Aquarium, who had advertised, 
ant to the great dismay of London, that he would produce there in 
November some of the tableaux of the Oberammergau Passion 
Play, has been induced by the protest of Cardinal Manning 
and other right-minded people to withdraw the notice; and 
in Tuesday’s Times he takes great credit for doing so, after 
the immense number of applications for tickets, “far ex- 
ceeding the limits of the auditorium,” which he had already 
received. But the question is with whom he had been contract- 
ing to represent these tableaux. A telegram from Oberammer- 
gan, published in yesterday’s Times, signed ‘‘ Lang,” and dated 
from the office of the Biirgermeister, or chief magistrate, says 
simply, ‘‘ Representations of the Passion Play at the Aquarium 
Theatre all humbug. No Oberammergauer has anything to do 
with it. Legal steps have been taken; I request publica- 
tion.” Cardinal Manning, in his letter to Monday’s Times, says, 
“Tam informed that a company, not the pious peasants of 
Ammergau, have endeavoured to give representations of the 
Passion Play in various parts of Germany, but have been pro- 
hibited by the Government ;” and it was, we may conjecture, 


Bedeess& 


4 
—S 


ll ed Cl 


With this company, not with the peasants of Oberammergau, that | 


Mr. Robertson’s contract had been made. But it was hardly 
fair to publish, by way of advertisement, the eulogies of the Press 
: on the representation as it appeared at Ammergau, if there was 
no intention at all of employing in London the persons who 
alone elicited those eulogies. 


The discussion which arose last week on Mr. Adam's speech 
Concerning the judgment passed by the country on the foreign 
Policy of the Government, has been misdirected into a general 
discussion on the result of the various elections since 1874 ‘This 
Was not Mr. Adam’s point. He confined himself exclusively to 
the elections which have taken place since Lord Beaconsfield’s 
foreign policy became the main feature of the political issue 

tween the two parties. Thus limited, it is certain that we must 
deduce « very different result from that which might be inferred 
from dealing with all the four and a half years of Conservative 
tule, In the last two years the Liberals have not only won more 





Seats from the Conservatives than the Conservatives have won | 


| from the Liberals, but in almost every contested election the 


| Conservatives have greatly lost ground even where they have kept 

| their lead, and the Liberals have gained ground even in defeat. 

| The country is not fascinated by the Foreign-Office fireworks. 
It is alarmed by them, even where it is not disgusted. 


Mr. Edison’s patents for the development of the Electric 
| Light have been granted by the Patent Office at Washington, 
| and a Company has been formed to light New York. They have 
| also been filed in London, where there is a rush of electricians to 
secure protection for their ideas before the American can obtain 
it. No hint of the nature of Mr. Edison’s method bas ap- 
|peared, but it is believed that a substitute for the carbon 
| points,” which is nearly indestructible, has already been dis- 
|covered. We are told also that an electric candle or lamp, which 
can be carried about, and which gives out a powerful light, has 
been invented in Paris, and will shortly be seen here. This must 
be expensive, as power must be evolved from the destruction of 
metal, but the haziness of all the discoverers on the question of 
cost is very notable. 


The Society for the Protection of Animals Liable to Vivisection 
held a very successful meeting last week at Southampton, under 
the presidency of the Bishop of Winchester, who laid down the 
broad and jnst principle that even admitting that discoveries 
beneficial to man may be made by series of experiments involving 
torture to animals, we have no right to purchase these discoveries 
at such a cost ; and he wisely added that the younger students of 
medicine needed as much “ protection” in this relation as 
the sufferers themselves, since nothing could be more viti- 
ating to the whole spirit of their calling, than to find them- 
selves being early hardened by participating in the wilful in- 
fliction of suffering, and so losing sight of the noblest of 
their ultimate aims. Miss Cobbe spoke with her usual eloquence 
on the same subject, referring with just indignation to the 
licence granted this year by the Home Secretary for experiments 
at Edinburgh to be made under the influence of the drug called 
curare, which takes away from the victim all power of expressing 
pain, without diminishing the pain itself,—a sufficient excuse, 
| perhaps, though we doubt whether it be a sufficient justification 
for the extension of the Society’s aims to the full extent of Mr. 
Holt’s impracticable Bill. A Bill which would render unlawful all 
experimental inoculations of animals with disease, in spite of the 
great success of some of these inoculations in saving them from 
the worst results of disease, obviously goes too far. The Society 
might almost as well try to prevent the moderate use of a whip in 
driving. Nevertheless, the Society is doing a great work. 


The Bishop of Manchester, in preaching at Oswestry last 
Sunday on behalf of a cottage hospital, drew a very striking 
picture of the organised frivolity of both the fashionable world 
and the leisure days of a large part of the operative world. 
He read the letter of a young lady giving him this account of her 
day, and asking him where there was any time in it for Christian 
work :—‘‘ We breakfast about ten. Breakfast occupies the best part 
of an hour, during which we read our letters, and pick up the latest 
news in the papers. After that we have to go and answer our 
| letters, and my mother expects me to write her notes of invitation, 
| or to reply tosuch. Then I have to go into the conservatory 
and feed the canaries and parrots, and cut off the dead leaves and 
faded flowers from the plants. ‘Then it is time to dress for lunch, 
and at two o'clock we lunch. At three my mother likes me to go 
with her when she makes her calls, and we then come home to a 
five o'clock tea, when some friends drop in. After that we get 
ready to take our drive in the park, and then we go home to 
dinner, and after dinner we go to the theatre or the opera, and 
then when we get home, I am so dreadfully tired that I don’t know 
what to do.” If that is the usual life of fashionable women, they 
| certainly have reason to say, with the late Sir Cornewall Lewis, 
that life would be very tolerable but for its amusements. Quite 
apart from the moral dissipation of such a life,—and dissipation is 
of the essence of it,—it must be frightfully wearisome, more 
wearisome even than the working-man’s who lies in bed half 
Sunday and drinks all Monday, but really exerts his whole power for 
four or five days in the week. It seems strange that London mothers 
do not make room for a little infusion of nobler work for their 
daughters, if it were only for the mental and moral stimulus which 
such work would give to their characters, and the new expression 
it would add to their countenances. There is nothing more 
unlovely than ennui. 





Consols were on Friday 94} to 94}. 
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| Is that a discourtesy? Is it not almost precise] 


— 
Tr | e 4: y the fo 
TOPICS OF THE DAY. | in which all Europeans, when exasperated, declare they a 
-_ Po. | refusal to accept the terms offered, and their convictio; foal 
= . those terms are unendurably unjust ? y, 2 
THE JUSTICE OF THIS WAR. | Ameer beyond bearing We il B.. a — Provoked the 
: = ae ; 2 , Have seized a fortress ph 
T is time, as the Ameer will not yield, and British armies | opens the road directly into his province of Candahe wi 
are gathering fast, to ask wherein consists the justice of have sent him letters which we will not stigmatise : We 
this invasion of Afghanistan? We have hitherto avoided courteous, only because we do not know what terms hota 
that question, partly, we fear, from a certain hopelessness, | lator may have employed. We have, in defiance of his dj 
and partly because the argument from expediency alone has prohibition, sent a Mission over his frontier, and we hewaal 
seemed to us so unanswerable; but it is time to ask it now, | claimed to the whole world, in Europe and in Asia o> 
and ask it seriously. What have the Afghans or their Ameer | takable language, that he must become our vassal 
done to us or to mankind, that Great Britain, armed as she is in any human mouth, a clear defiance, under ouch 
with the irresistible strength of civilisation, should invade | stances, is neither unbecoming nor insolent, unless indeed ; 
Afghanistan in cold blood, and after months of reflection | be insolence for a little Power—say, Holland—ever to inn 
slaughter the people and depose or subjugate the Prince? The | battle a great Power,—say, Spain. But it was a chal 
majority of our opponents reply that the Afghans, through lenge? Possibly, though it was rather the challenge ' 
their Government, have placed themselves voluntarily in a| despair than of pride; but why do Englishmen a a 
position which makes them instruments in the hands of Russia | people in the world, think it morally wrong to decline t 
in designs directed against the British Empire in India ; but we | accept challenges? They are not afraid, we presume, of being 
must, to begin with, utterly repudiate that reply. If it is taunted with want of courage, or strength, or energy. Su 
false, it has no force, and if it is true, it imputes to the | pose the King of Dahomey beats all his war-drums, and teu 
British Government and people a baseness for which there is | all Englishmen as cowardly barbarians for not resenting that 
no precedent in their history. Because a great Power threatens | insult, are we, therefore, to waste lives upon a march to 
us, or is supposed to threaten us, therefore we are to destroy; Abomey? The argument is almost too absurd, as absurd ag 
a little one. Because Russians are hostile and dangerous, | would be a law that every gentleman abused by a cabman or 
therefore we are to spare Russians, and kill Afghans. Because | slanged by a bargee was bound there and then to take off his 
an arch-tempter at St. Petersburg is intriguing with a petty | coat and challenge him to fisticuffs. Or rather, it is not absurd, 
chief of the Mountains, therefore, while most friendly to the but horrible, as horrible as is to English ears the traditional 
tempter—making, indeed, secret arrangements with him— etiquette which, in some Continental armies, forces an officer, 
= are Bn destroy the chief — ae we rags Soi | 4 capri nga by a ?—~ ah slay —_ there and 
e master, we say, is egging on the little boy to throw| then upon the pavement. 1ere has been no insult, but on} 
stones, and therefore we will bow civilly to the master and | a defiance, and to invade Afghanistan, to kill its people, rd 
break _the little boy’s arm. There is something Pa upset its throne, to reduce it either to anarchy or subjection, 
ee a ott out atl crete wen kt Cee 
notions of fair-play, that we aec é 9 SHe | Ie d assalage, 18 radically and utterly unjust. 
are forced to regard it as a mere pretence, put forward by men | We have the more right to say this, because we are not 
who otherwise would regard a mountain tribe as almost un- mealy-mouthed either about war or conquest. War is often 
worthy foes. If Russia is warring against us, let us accept | right, and conquest often essential to the progress of the 
war, and do our best to endure and overcome the calamity ; but |} world. If Shere Ali were the head of a dominant caste whose 
to punish Russia's victim or agent is to shoot a sentry be- ascendancy kept millions of European Christians in misery and 
cause he is standing on guard. The offence must lie with the | hopelessness, we should consider his deposition, if it could be 
Ameer, whom, it would seem, we are about in November or | effected without risking the disturbance of the whole world, 
April utterly to reduce, by invading his country with 50,000 | not only excusable, but a duty. If his dominions were within 
men, and capturing his capital,—and what has the Ameer/ the Peninsula, and himself an Indian Prince, we should say 
done? He has shown a it is = meager — | that w —— so — the — good governmentof 
Britain, having received the Envoy of a Power with which we | a population fifty times his own, that he must be coerced by 
have just signed a Treaty that, by the affirmation of its authors, | force into a more submissive attitude, or even removed from 
secures us “peace, with honour,” but having declined to receive | his throne, as a measure of high State police. But the Afghans 
ours. Well, why should not the Ameer be unfriendly ? What | oppress no one but each other. They have their own govern- 
have we done for him, that he should lose the ordinary right of | ment in their own hands, and can abolish the Ameership if 
every Government to make what alliances he pleases,and what | they please. Their country is in no worse condition than 
friendships he can ? Unfriendliness is no ground for punish-| it has ever been; indeed, is in a better one, for Shere 
ment, He has never invaded us, or threatened us, or block-| Ali, in forming a regular army, has provided means for 
aded us, or done anything to us, except say that he wanted | restraining his nobles, and _is doing unconsciously pre 
to see and hear as little of us as possibly might be. He | cisely the work of a Philip Augustus or Louis XI. 
has “cut” us, that is all, and is, therefore, to be subjected to an | Nobody is even proposing to invade Afghanistan in order to 
aggravated assault. But he has been friendly to Russia? So | liberate or improve its people. On the contrary, the order to 
are a dozen Powers whom we never dream of attacking ; so, | invade is given by a Government which deliberately declared 
for example, is Sweden, who could, by ceding Hammerfest, | British interests to be above morality, which retained an 
plant a Russian fleet upon the ocean opposite our own coast, | Ambassador who wrote publicly that when high policy is con- 
and so, in Jingo judgment, revolutionise the world. Why | cerned a massacre more or less made no difference in our obli- 
not — a Re = are eee ror ma i to — ~~ who nye gees - which = 
us, and as he is an Asiatic Prince wi ominions bordering | Premier who jeered at stories of atrocities because Asiatics 
upon India, we cannot brook that such insolence should pass had quicker methods of satisfying revenge. Afghanistan isin 
a Bi strane — poset = a like his <1 rid oe ~ 9 of pity, sg Me the — : 
ather, Dost Mahommed, has steadily refused to receive aj far from interfering with our rule in India, his one persisten 
Mission at Cabul, and we have till now as steadily continued | anxiety has been to have nothing to do with us, not evel 
to pass over his refusal. How is he to understand that con-| negotiation or the interchange of courtesies. He treats us a8 
duct which from 1852 has been regularly condoned—so com- | we treat the Pope, and will have none of our Nuncio, though 
7 i 7 ras 3 | like irselv i ¢ > ositi ¢ its i ] 
pletely condoned, that we sent him costly presents and a/like ourselves in the same position, he admits informa 
subsidy, in proof of friendship—must to-day be considered an | embassies, and allows our Envoy, if only an Asiatic, every cote 
affront, to be punished by invasion It is true he has on this | sideration. Neville Chamberlain is repulsed, as persona non 
occasion compelled a British Mission to return, but what else | grata, but Gholam Hussein Khan is welcomed, and under most 
could he do? He has always refused to receive it, he had | exciting circumstances guarded from all foes. 
granted no new permission, and to receive it when coming | Let us make no mistake about the facts. This war 3 
in defiance of his remonstrance would have been to pro- | unjust, and can be defended, if defended at all, only upon 
claim himself, in sight of his subjects, a conquered man. | considerations of expediency which would justify any war 
He is not bound to receive a Mission, and especially such a| against a weak Power, because a strong Power by seizing It 
Mission, unless he likes, any more than we are bound to re-| might possibly become a little stronger. Prince Bismarck 
. . . . . ' . . . . : 
ceive a Mission from the Pope or from Mexico. His final | would be fully justified by our arguments in invading and 
letter, it is again alleged, is most discourteous,—indeed, he | garrisoning Switzerland, because through Switzerland a French 
tells us “ to do our worst, and he will leave the issue to God.” | army might, in the fullness of time, enter South Germany, 
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41.4 eivilising influence of the German Empire. 
and destroy we penn power to invade India than the 
- <_ ane of Berne has to invade Germany, and could 
wet trigue” with our people half so effectually as that 
= ry ould with with the German Socialists. He has no 
poo ish for a war With us than the Swiss have for a war 
ee oe any, and has no more insulted us than a Swiss Pre- 
with “a insult Germany who refused to accept terms of 
ae sion, and left the issue to the God of Battles. The war 
ape of oliey only, and can be defended only on grounds 
a LEn shmen throughout their history, even in their Indian 
= i habitually denounced as cynical, and unworthy of a 
nee h a predominant influence in the great world 


to whom suc ¢ 
_ Western Europe has been entrusted. We do not say 
a9 Unjust 


that because the rd 9 unjust, therefore it must fail. 
en wage 
ai mankind remain as they are, the slaves of their 
own fears for their own dignity. But we do say that the 
English people ought to recognise their own responsibility in 
rmitting a Government which has never succeeded in any- 
thing to destroy an independent State, in obedience to an 
imaginary necessity for resisting the advance of another Power, 
which has exactly as much and as little right to advance as 
they have themselves. They are going, not, we hope, with 
light hearts, but still are going into an unjust war, which will 
prove a great one, and they should, at the very least, be clear 


they mean it. 


SIR STAFFORD NORTHCOTE’S APOLOGIES. 
7. Chancellor of the Exchequer at Birmingham and Wolver- 


hampton was full of modesty. No one can charge him with 
feeling any approach to pride in the existence of the Conservative 
Government, or in any of its achievements. Like the housekeeper 
who took the line of impressing on her principal that she 
knew she cost him a great deal, and did not make a handsome 
appearance with it after all, in full reliance on his generous 
disposition to soften so painfal a situation to her as much as 
possible, Sir Stafford Northcote, in several long speeches, incul- 
cates on the Conservatives of Warwickshire and Staffordshire 
that the Conservative Government has been very expensive, 
that it has not done all that might be wished with the money, 
that there is plenty of room for anxiety still, both political and 
financial, and plenty of exercise for the generosity and 
magnanimity of a confiding nation in extenuating its 
faults, and appreciating its good intentions. Perhaps it 
was the political atmosphere of Birmingham which first gave 
this highly apologetic tone to the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer’s discourses. But if so, it was hardly good 
strategy. The tone of apology confirms hostile conviction, 
though it may disarm the gentle criticism of easy-going good- 
nature. If there be a chance for Conservatism at all in a 
place like Birmingham, it is not the apologetic Conservatism of 
Sir Stafford Northcote, but the brow-beating Nationalism of 
Captain Burnaby. Sir Stafford is too reasonable, too clear-sighted 
for the cause he languidly recommends. He sees its defects so 
clearly, that he has no chance of converting those who hear 
all their own thoughts confirmed from the candid breast of 
their opponent. Of course he explains how impossible it was to do 
better than the Conservatives have done, and how easy to do 
worse ; but after allowance has been made for the position of 
the speaker, it is very easy to transpose that opinion into the 
belief that it would have been easy to do better, and almost 
impossible to do worse, especially as Sir Stafford Northcote’s 
pleas in extenuation are by no means robust. [lis speeches are 
the speeches of a Minister who is far from delighted with the 
policy of which he is trying to make the best. He admits that 
much national revenue has been lavishly expended, in a time 
when there is no margin of national prosperity; he admits 
that the security gained by this lavish expenditure is very 
doubtful, and by no means to be implicitly counted on; he 
admits that we have undertaken great things in Asia, which 


we may be quite unable to do; he admits that in India we | 


have been forced to support a policy which the wisest of our 
counsellors deprecated ; and yet he hopes to make converts, on 
the strength of his contention that in spite of all this the 


successfully before now, and will again | 


He has no misgivings about what the Government has done, or 
what it has left undone. It has done, he says, what the nation 
,was proud of. It has left undone just those discreditable 
and anti-national acts which the Liberals would have approved. 
If it has increased the expenditure, it was in a grand national 
cause. If it has run great risks, it was to keep Great 
Britain an Empire, and to show its antagonism to the 
insular policy which the Liberals support. And by broad 
statements of this kind, Captain Burnaby is, at least, likely to 
unite the Tories of Birmingham, if not precisely to gain many 
deserters from the Liberals. Sir Stafford Northcote will do 
neither the one nor the other. He will a little dishearten 
the Tories by his evident consciousness of weakness. He will 
greatly confirm the Liberals by the magnitude of his candid 
admissions. 

In the first place, Sir Stafford Northcote admits the increase 
of the Military and Naval Estimates over those of the previous 
Government by £1,700,000 a year, without any further justifi- 
cation than a policy of what the Tories call precaution, and 
|what their adversaries regard as provocation; and _ that 

that increase is entirely exclusive of the special Vote of Credit 
iof the last Session —the £6,000,000,—demanded, conceded, 
‘and spent to meet the consequences of a great crisis. Nay, 
| he goes out of his way to compare the expenditure of 1878 
| with the heavy expenditure of the last year of the Crimean 
|war, and to boast that though that was twenty-two years 
|ago, we are only exceeding that war expenditure (in a 
| year of peace) by about a million sterling, and that we 
can raise now without any burdensome taxation at all what 
|we could raise then only by a very great effort. Well, that 
is all perfectly true, but, as Sir Stafford Northcote clearly 
| sees, the contrast is,—we are only using the word he 
|himself suggests,—a little “impudent.” The true com- 
parison is not between the ease with which we do now 
| what it required a great strain and self-sacrifice to do 
| in 1856, but between the policy of 1878 taken in relation to its 
cost,and the policy of 1870 taken in relation to its cost. It would 
| be easy to show that we raise indefinitely more by the spirit 
| duties alone now, than many an English monarch got for all 
| the purposes of his domestic and foreign policy combined, but 
| no rational being would infer from that, that it is unreasonable 
ito complain of the wasteful expenditure of the proceeds of 
our taxes. The larger your resources, the greater the 
| temptation to waste, and the greater the danger of insufficient 
| criticism of waste. It is precisely because we can now spend 
£80,000,000 without pinching the taxpayers, whereas twenty- 
two years ago we could not spend it without pinching them 
very much, that the Government find it so easy to pay for the 
political fireworks and the political magic-lanthorn with which 
they so liberally amuse the people. Sir Stafford Northcote, we 
may be sure, sees this asclearly as any one. And therefore to cover 
his case, he goes on to express a hope—not even so much asa con- 
viction—in his chief Birmingham speech, that we may have got 
as much by our precautionary expenditure and our purse of six 
millions, in the Treaty of Berlin, as we got by our great war, 
with all its burdens, in the Treaty of Paris. He says that those 
who were in power in 1856 “hoped and believed that the 
peace made in 1856 would settle the Eastern Question, and we 
now hope and believe that the settlement arrived at by the 
Treaty of Berlin will be at least as good, at least as permanent, 
and at least as satisfactory a settlement, as that which was 
arrived at by means of the Crimean war. And if it really 
should turn out to be the case that this country has been 
enabled to bring about a satisfactory settlement by that 
Treaty, without the expenditure of life which preceded the 
| Treaty of 1856, and if, instead of having to raise the burdens 
| of the people by large additions to the duties on the necessaries 
lof life and to the Income-tax, we only have to trouble 
you with this little tax of 4d. on tobacco, I do not think 
a sufficient reason is afforded for declining to compare 
the condition of the country now with its condition a few 
years ago.” That, like all Sir Stafford Northcote’s conclusions, is 
exceedingly safe and moderate, not to say rather unmeaning. 
But how little deep conviction he has that the Treaty of 1878 
will secure us the twenty years of truce which the Treaty of 
1856 certainly secured, his language, both in relation to the 





Government would have found it difficult to do better, and | Treaty of Berlin and in relation to the struggle in Afghanistan, 


easy to do worse. Now, no one can deny that this is an ex- 
ceedingly moderate position to take up; or that it is reducing 
the merits of the Government to very slender proportions, 
which it is not very-easy for a great population to gauge. 





conspicuously shows. With regard to the former, he insists on 
the reasons for “ anxiety and watchfulness,” lest the Treaty of 
Berlin should not be carried out, even while he assures his 
audience that the reasons for anxiety are greatly exaggerated. 


But this is not the way to win over enemies like those | None the less, he speaks almost tremulously of his hope that the 


of Birmingham. Captain Burnaby knows his business better. 


| other Powers of Europe will help usto insist that the Treaty provi- 
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sions be carried out before next May expires. Nor is he content | 
with this expression of anxiety. He goes on, in his reference to | 
the Afghan trouble, to hint most emphatically the danger that this 
trouble may be intended to divert our attention, and may divert 
it, from our proper work, the execution of the Treaty of Berlin. 
His tone towards Russia, too, is more definitely hostile and sus- | 
picious than it has ever yet been. He does not disguise his 

suspicion that the Afghan quarrel has been fomented on purpose 

to distract us from the effort to re-establish the Ottoman Empire, | 
and he is most importunate with us that it should not have that 

effect. Well, all that does not look at all like confidence that we | 
have achieved even a twenty years’ truce. It looks very much like | 
a very strong impression that we have secured no permanent 

truce at all. It looks very like a fear,—which seems to us a 

most natural and sensible fear,—that we have spent our| 
precautionary £1,700,000 a year on Army and Navy, and our 
Vote of Credit of six millions, with the single certain result of | 
having provoked and alarmed Russia, and without having secured 
for the collapsing Empire of the Sultan even a respectable 
chance of salvation. And that is precisely what, so far as we 
can judge from his tone, Sir Stafford Northcote really dreads 
in his inmost heart. He speaks just as if he saw 
the greatest probability of our having both an Afghan | 
war on our hands, and serious disputes with Russia as | 
to the execution of the Treaty of Berlin on our hands, | 
before the next Session is over,—and of having nothing | 
else to show, for all this expenditure and all this bounce. | 
He speaks as if the prophetic language were ringing in his | 
ears,—* The harvest is past, the summer is ended, and we are 
not saved,” 

On the subject of Cyprus, too, Sir Stafford Northcote is as | 
feebly apologetic as about the great expenditure and its results. 
The only thing he can think of to say is that he hopes we 
shall be able in Cyprus to set a good example to the Sultan of 
the best way to reform the administration of his Asiatic 
provinces. Well, if Sir Stafford Northcote seriously thinks | 
that we are going to impress a great lesson on the Sultan by 
our administration of Cyprus, just as the good young men in 
Miss Edgeworth’s tales used to impress a great lesson on the reck- 
less young men by the bright shining of their good example, he 
has a dimmer conception of the problem than we should have 
given him credit for. The Sultan cares just as much about what 
we may doin Cyprus as he cares about what we may do in Bir- 
mingham, To suppose that an Oriental despot, inheriting the tra- 
ditions of centuries of arbitrary rule and reckless luxury, really 
cares for successful administration, in the sense of a successful 
execution of a popular trust, is to suppose a miracle of the 
most astounding kind. What would the Sultan learn from the 
fact that the British Government, which shares none of his ideas 
and none of his aims, has made both ends meet in Cyprus, and 
has at the same time made the people happier? He would 
not be even interested in the result. He wants to get the 
revenue to which he has been accustomed. He wants to 
reward the favourites to whom he has been accustomed. He 
wants to safeguard the ease and leisure, and the right of absolute 
volition, to which he has been accustomed. Without this, he | 
does not care for rule. Without this, the restored prosperity 
of half a continent would not give him the slightest pleasure. 
It is as irrational to expect him to enter into our views, as 
it would be for him to expect us to enter into his views. 
No doubt he gives Sir Austen Layard the semblance of 
attention, while he hopes something from us, and perhaps 
fears a little. No doubt, too, he feels that semblance 
of attention to be the most odious of all the taxes on his 
time, and looks most eagerly for the chance of throwing 
it off for ever. To speak as if we were going to set a 
good example to the Sultan by making something of Cyprus, 
is to talk the language of political Philistines, Cyprus, no doubt, 
will gain by our government ;—that we have always recog- 
nised with pleasure. But as for the naughty boy whom we 
are to reform by setting before him the brilliant example of 
the good boy,—why, we shall only amuse him by the conceit 
and irrelevance of our self-complacency. As he does not 
happen to desire what we desire,—the proof that we, who 
do desire it, can achieve it, will not affect him at all, or only 
affect him with a slight sense of deeper contempt for our self- 
satisfied state of mind. Sir Stafford Northcote has certainly not 
succeeded in his apologies for the Government he represents, 
unless it be success to make that Government seem to Conser- 
vatives to be in very great need of apology, and to Liberals to 
be incapable of any apology which is worth the cultivated pains | 
he has bestowed on it. 
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CARDINAL CULLEN. 


 % Cardinal Cullen the Church of Rome has lost 4 
efficient field-officer in Ireland, and the strict deno ‘ 
tional system of education a powerful supporter. From aan 
point of view will the British Government be much ‘eels er 
to indulge any special regret, for undoubtedly Guten 
Cullen made Ireland much more willing to accept — 
ecclesiastical discipline than he found it,—a discipline often 
very inconvenient to the British policy,—while the strict de. 
nominational system in education is precisely what the State. 
as a State, most sincerely dreads. But there is one iad 
of view from which Cardinal Cullen’s death may te " 
matter of serious concern even to the British Government 
though we greatly doubt whether even here the concer, 


| would not be in some degree due to narrowness of view 


Cardinal Cullen was a formidable foe to Fenianism as 
to every other form of political disloyalty. He endens 
voured to crush, and in a great degree succeeded in crushing 
Fenianism, just as he endeavoured to crush, though he only 
partially succeeded, in crushing Ribbonism, and he did go 


| because he thought it resistance to lawful authority, and algo 


because he thought it, as it was, a very formidable rival to the 
religious influence of the Catholic Church. But from the 
latter point of view, the Cardinal showed that narrowness of 
mind which was one of his most remarkable characteristics,— 
a narrowness which greatly diminished any good that might have 


|sprung from his horror of rebellion. It must never be for. 


gotten that Cardinal Cullen was not by birth a peasant. He 


| . . 
| was the son of a well-to-do grazier, and never had much of 


that deep national feeling which the peasant-priesthood, what. 
ever else its faults may be, has always exhibited. The late 
Cardinal was not only a middle-class man, but he lived go 
long in Rome—for thirty years, we believe, he was constantly 
resident there—that he lost whatever special national 
sympathies he might have had as a middle-class Irishman; 
and the middle-class Irish are seldom so distinctively 
Irish as either the peasantry, on the one hand, or the 
descendants of the old Irish chieftains, on the other. Dr, 
Cullen, indeed, never displayed any strong national feeling of 
any kind. He was a Roman ecclesiastic, though of Irish 


| birth, and remained so to the end, And to our mind, 


this was not a condition of things favourable to the exer- 
cise of any permanently moderating influence in Irish politics, 
Certainly Archbishop Cullen completely failed in the most 
important crisis of the present century in Ireland,—the years 


| which followed the famine of 1847 and the rebellion of 1848, 
| —to attain that sort of influence over the Catholic Nationalists 


which a really large-minded Catholic Bishop might. have 
attained, which, indeed, to a considerable extent, Bishop 
Moriarty, in spite of the strong English bias of his polities, 
actually attained. Cardinal Cullen was indeed in one sense almost 


too hostile to the disaffected Irishmen,—we mean that he was 


incapable of entering into the noble national spirit which, ina 
fiery form, animated many of them, and which, after the 
failure of the rebellion, quite admitted of being moulded 
into a reasonable and healthy movement. Had Dr. 
Cullen been able to enter in any degree into the aims of the 
Irish National party headed by Mr. (now Sir Gavan) Duffy, 
during the Parliamentary campaigns of 1852-4, the Land and 
Church policy of Mr. Gladstone might have been anticipated 
by nearly twenty years, and anticipated at a time when there 
was not as yet that rather insensate Voluntaryism rampant in the 
Liberal ranks which so much hampered our statesmen in dealing 
with the Irish Church Question, when at last it was dealt 
with. But Dr. Cullen well knew that nothing would suit his 
own views less than any regeneration of a moderate but truly 
National party in Ireland. It would have modified the too com- 
plete Romanism of the Church, both by infusing into it that 


national feeling which is so dangerous a rival of eccle- 
siasticism, and by restoring a certain influence to the 


Government over the Irish clergy. Nor would Dr. Cullen, 
we suspect, have strongly approved even the land policy 
of the National party. His attention was too much con 
centrated on securing a complete triumph to the Roman ad- 
ministration of the Church, to care very much for a measure 
which, by adding to the self-reliance and the prosperity 
the peasantry, to some extent threatened their moral 
dependence on the Irish priesthood. The political conceptions 
of Dr. Cullen were, all of them, the conceptions ol 
an ecclesiastic, who postponed every national end to 
the disciplinarian end which Rome had in view. And cone 
sequently, to our mind, even his persistent a 
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nent of Fenianism and all kinds of rebellion, | and the best of which were “ lock-ups,” landed properties on 
a failure, because it was purely negative. the other side of the world, which could no more be turned 
llion with all the power at his disposal. But into cash when required than contingent reversions can, or 
he did not encourage the legitimate antidote to rebellion,—the | than unopened mines. In fact, they could hardly have been 
ction of those noble and universal national aspirations turned into cash at all, for the mere possession of such things, 
alone have drained the rebellious movement of its | if revealed to any discount house or bank manager of ordinary 
natural resources. ; sagacity, would have made him dangerously suspicious of 
But though, for the reasons we have given,—much more the concern offering them in pledge. The management must 
than for his discouragement of the “ godless colleges, —we , have known perfectly well that in lending these vast sums on 
do not regard Cardinal Oullen’s political influence in Ireland | these ” wild cat securities, as Americans call them, they were 
as a healthy influence, it is impossible to deny that his career breaking every known principle of banking finance, and acting, 
is one of the most remarkable .of the many illustrations of the at all events, as reckless trustees ; yet they did it, and not only 
wer which seems sO often to be gained by the Irish character did it, but sanctioned the most astounding falsifications of the 
under the artificial restraint of foreign conditions of life. The! Bank’s accounts to conceal the loans, even at last employing 
shirt of mail, to use a strong metaphor, which the ex-| the gold which they were bound by law to return as in their 
ternal pressure of foreign modes of thought and life | coffers to meet notes. They actually made bad debts of seven 
exerts on Irishmen, almost always seems to bring out the | millions and treated them as assets, without, so far as appears, 
eatest strength in them in a manner which no connec-| putting the seven millions—or any considerable portion of 
tion with their fellow-countrymen and their friends seems | them—into their own pockets. We have no wish to prejudge 
to promote. The Irishman in India, the Irishman in Canada,| the accused, one way or another, and may frankly say 
the Irishman in Australia, the Irishman in France, the Irish-| that we believe some of the number to have been rogues 
man even in England, almost always comes to the top, but the | and some victims, but this much at least is certain. The 
Trishman in Ireland hardly ever. So it was with Cardinal | management has not and never expected to have in its own 
Cullen. He was the Irishman in Rome, and it was his} pocket the money it lent so recklessly. One can under- 
residence in Rome which made him what he was,—an eccle- | stand men stealing millions, or swindling to get millions, or 
siastic though of no broad culture, still of a most tenacious | “ accommodating” themselves with millions; but why men of 
and, in a small sense, of a most successful kind. What he set | ordinary ability should fool away millions in order that other 
himself to do in Ireland was not the best thing for Ireland that he | persons, no matter whether connections or not, should have 
could have set himself to do; but nevertheless, what he set| those sums to play with for fortunes, which, when obtained, 
himself todo, he did. He triumphed at the Synod of Thurles,| would not go to the bankers, almost passes comprehension. 
in crushing the latitudinarian sympathies of some of the Irish} The falsification of accounts, when the money was gone, is 
Bishops. He foiled Sir Robert Peel’s experiment in the direc-| much easier to comprehend. The management were desperate 
tion of getting the Catholic and Protestant youth of Ireland to then, but why should they have let the money go, 
attend the same Colleges. He stamped out that common | and go in such amounts—amounts appalling even to 
teaching of religion to Catholics and Protestants in the national| Bank Directors—and on securities which, to all of 
schools, in which Archbishop Whately and Archbishop Murray | them, must have appeared the merest trash? Of course, 
had co-operated. He succeeded, so far as it was in the power of | there may be revelations yet to come showing that the 
mere ecclesiastical prohibition to succeed, in suppressing rebel-| management, or part of it, had much more direct interest in 
lion and secret societies. In short, Cardinal Cullen was a suc- the borrowing firms than is yet apparent ; but on the surface 
cessful man in the narrow sense of the term. He rose to! of affairs, Smith, being trusted by a large constituency, robbed 
be a Prince of the Church. He saw clearly what he} it in order that Brown, his friend or connection in business, 
meant to do in that position; and what he meant to do, he| might have an undue chance of making a fortune. It is 
did. He was not a great religious teacher. He was very far | inexplicable. 
indeed from a statesman. He was nota scholar. He was not} We press this point partly because it has not been pressed 
aman of high culture. But he was a man of very strong | enough, partly because it reveals one of the greatest dangers 
purposes, and knew how to embody those strong purposes in | which beset huge banking operations. The number of men who 
deeds. And it was the engrafting of his Roman training on | can manage such extensive affairs, who have the necessary 
his Irish Catholicism which made him the great ecclesiastic he knowledge and prudence, and above all, the nerve to invest bor- 
was, rowed millions well, is by no means so great as issupposed. A 
great many good business men very capable in their own trades 
are very stupid when taken out of them, and a great many 
THE FIRST LESSON OF THE GLASGOW BANK. more yl path in old age, very deficient in ioe That 
HE first effect of the Report upon the affairs of the City of | undoubtedly, apart from any want of honesty to be hereafter 
Glasgow Bank, drawn up by Messrs. Anderson and shown at their trial, was the first defect of the City of Glasgow 
MGrigor, and published on Saturday, upon ordinary minds is| Bank Directors. They had neither the courage to face a loss, 
not, we suspect, one of indignation, so much ag of intellectual | nor to reyeal it. They went on from year to year endeavour- 
perplexity, deepening rapidly into despair. It reveals so clearly ing to recover it by further loans to insolvent houses, and to 
an evil in Banking management with which legislation is in- conceal it by further falsificatiqns of the accounts. Against 
competent to deal. Where are the limits of human stupidity,| want of nerve and stupidity legislation is powerless, as 
especially among experienced business men ? Here are a dozen| also it is against the paralysis of self-interest. We are 
Directors, Managers, and Accountants, all of the class esteemed | obliged, in the practical business of life, to assume that 
able, all men of long experience in business, thorough knowledge | 4 man will do what it is his clear interest to do, but as regards 
of figures, and extensive acquaintance with men, who all appear | Banking this assumption is constantly proved not to be true. 
to have entered into a combination, or to have allowed them-| The new Director will not reveal what he discovers about his 
selves to be drawn into a combination, to fling away money | colleagues, though it is his interest to do so. The honest 
in millions and risk penal consequences to themselves, for | Director will not insist upon reform, though it is his interest to 
the sake of others with whom some of them, at any rate,/doso. The entire Board will not refuse risky undertakings 
can have had no connection whatever. The management of | intended to cover past losses, though it is their interest to do 
the City of Glasgow Bank—we impute nothing to indi-|so. Directors will not even look into business directly under 
Viduals— trusted with eight millions of deposits, and| their eyes, though it is not only their interest to do so, 
doing an enormous business, through more than a hundred but they know better than anybody that if they do not do it, 
branches, actually lent £5,792,000 to four firms, on/ they will be ruined. No Joint-Stock Bank ever fails without 
securities estimated—and as is hinted, probably over-esti- | the clearest proof that some one Director, or it may be some 
mated—at £1,522,000, or say, in round numbers, a fourth of | one section of the Direction, has habitually neglected his own 
the sum lent. Among these “securities, or others upon which | clear interest upon some crucial point, and has sanctioned acts 
money was advanced, appear the most extraordinary items,— which in his private affairs would have seemed to him mad- 
huge estates in Poverty Bay, New Zealand ; “ heritable proper-| ness. Whether, as we half suspect, men become feebler in 
hes” in Rangoon, Kurrachee, &¢c.; bonds of tenth-rate| committee, or whether the sense of duty to oneself dies away 
American Railways,—of that sort which may pay when the| under joint responsibility, we do not know; but the fact 
country is filled up; “the property of the Racine Warehouse | is certain that while many Bank Directors are rogues, 
and Dock Company,” now worth a tenth of its cost; and all! many more become blind to the clearest suggestions 
manner of things, upon most of which no ordinary man of|of their own interest and security. The difficulty of 
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men grow silly, and selfishly keen men grow trustful, is exces- 
sive, and will yet be found the greatest obstacle to perfectly 
safe banking. The root-error of the Glasgow Directors is one 
with which Parliament is wholly unable to deal. It may pass 
any laws it pleases, but if banking is to go on at all, 
bankers must lend the money they receive, and must be 
their own judges of adequate security. If they cannot 
be trusted even to do that, they are of no use, and 
had better disappear in favour of a vast State Bank, 
with branches like post-offices, guaranteed deposits, and 
permission to lend money on Consols and bars of bullion 
alone. They must be permitted to do so much, and yet in 
that permission was the downfall of the City of Glasgow Bank. 
If all its Directors had been perfectly honest and perfectly sol- 
vent, still the Bank must have gone down under these loans, 
which it is impossible to prove, legally, to have been fraudulent. 
Who is to know what any Director thinks, or, indeed, may be- 
lieve he knows, about the value of Poverty Bay, or lands in 
Kurrachee, or Dock properties in the Far West? He may be as 
innocent as a child, and yet be scattering millions which do 
not belong to him as senselessly as if he were burying them 
in the hope of making a gold-mine. Private bankers 
commit such follies on a small scale every day. Francis 
Baring, afterwards Lord Ashburton, bought, as Vincent 
Nolte reports, all the land round the Lake of Mexico 
for £40,000 on account of his firm, thinking he was 
making a fortune, and it took all his father’s political in- 
fluence and knowledge of men to get the bargain rescinded by 
the Mexican Legislature. These particular Directors may be 
tried and some of them convicted for conspiracy to deceive, 
for falsifying accounts, and for various other offences, but 
they cannot be punished for acts the intent of which is 
locked in their own breasts, but which, nevertheless, 
were fatal to the prosperity of the Bank. In those acts 
they were only doing injudiciously the very business they 
were set to do. 

Every other offence connected with Banking may be met, 
but we confess we despair of any provision which shall 
effectually prevent the reckless or fraudulent lending of 
capital under pretext of lending it on security, short of a 
State Audit, to include a thorough examination of securities ; 
and it is precisely this which borrowers, as well as lenders, 
will most strenuously resist. The shareholders cannot be 
admitted to examine such transactions, for if they are they 
will talk, and the Bank’s business will be gone. Securities 
cannot be registered like mortgages, for there would be no 
time; and if there were, publicity of that sort would be 
too much disliked, and firms in momentary difficulty 
would be made insolvent by mere panic, or by tricky revela- 
tions of the property they had pledged. No one but a State 
Auditor could be trusted to check such loans effectively, and 
no Parliament that we have ever had would trust an Auditor 
with power to discredit a great Bank publicly, while private 
remonstrance would pass by as the idle wind. The Directors 
know quite well already that they have no business to lend 
money on Botany Bay estates and shares in a Salt Lake 
Dock. There is no guarantee possible except the choice 
of honest and competent Directors, and the mode of choosing 
them becomes more difficult every day. How are a miscel- 
laneous lot of capitalists, doctors, clergymen, widows, little 
shopkeepers, and trustees, to know the man who ina far-off 
city will manage their property well? They must in practice 
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LORD BEACONSFIELD IN ASIA MINOR. 


get ey sen scheme for * regenerating” Asia Minor ig 
at last becoming clear, and we do not remember to ha 

received a feebler one, even at their feeble hands. The clea 
and very natural refusal of that “ Sovereign who has onl y 
impulses,” Abdul Hamid, to part with any of his pir bmw, 
has obviously baffled Sir Austen Layard ; and the “ irreducible 
minimum ” of reform now arrived at will make no differen, / 
at all except this, that the presence of a few English, French, 
Italian, and Greek officials will slightly increase the facilitieg 
for observing how oppressive the administration of Asia Minor 
is. The Pashas are not to be superseded by Englishmen, Nor are 
Englishmen to govern, or to watch Turks governing; but “Euro. 
peans,” who may, of course, be Greeks or Mussulmans, are to haye 
some control over the collection of the taxes. How that con. 
trol is to be exercised is not known, but practically it cannot 
be exercised yet awhile. If the farmers-general are to cop. 
tinue in office, they must retain their powers, and will use them 
to plunder, as at present; while if they are not to continue in 
office, there must be a “ settlement ” with the peasantry, which 
will take years, and a “ collectorate ” organised, for which there 
are no honest subordinates. The Sultan, moreover, must and will 
press for money, ready-cash, and as his authority “remains unim. 
paired,” will remove any European who does not furnish it, until 
the system crumbles down into its old position. Palace favourites 
who may be displaced to-morrow are not going without cash for 
the sake of peasants in Asia Minor; nor until a working substitute 
is found will Pashas give up the system of requisitions, which jg 
so essential to their soldiery, and which even in India has been 
partially maintained. The landlords there are bound to send 
in supplies for cantonments, and being fairly paid, do it with- 
out resistance; but imagine such a power in the hands of 
Turks? If responsible to Constantinople, the “ European” 
Superintendents will be able to do nothing, except perhaps 
stop peculation at the Ports, and when they have done that, 
the customs receipts will be mortgaged to obtain ready-money 
for the Palace, which always wants more than it receives, 
and the European collectors will gradually be reduced to the 
position of Reporters, who, if honest men, will expose the 
sham, and if dishonest men, will draw their pay, mention their 
difficulties, but express for a quarter of a century their convic- 
tion that the dominant caste being Turk, all will go right at 











take the advice of their Board, which, if not dishonest, will 
advise better than they can judge ; and the Board will therefore | 
be chosen more or less, and much more rather than less, by co- | 
optation. Every Board is so chosen, and if it were not, would | 
be chosen by a system of canvassing, and of debating the affairs 
of the Bank, which would break any Bank in pieces. We can | 
see no help except, as we said last week, in a certainty 
of punishment for fraud—which will in no way stop | 
loans on “bogus” securities—and are driven to advise small 
investors to steer clear of unlimited Bank shares. After all, 
the stupidity of the Glasgow Bank Directors, who lent millions 
on inconvertible property, is surpassed by that of the Bank 
Shareholders, who gave for shares they could know nothing 
about, shares involving unlimited liability, prices only frac- 
tionally less than they would have given for shares in the 
Bank of England. No man not rich enough to ask questions 
of his bankers, and compel answers, has any business with 
shares in a Bank of unlimited liability; and if he is rich 
enough, he had much better leave them alone. The risk is 
prodigious, even when compared with the return. 


Sultan has given permission, which may take time, 


last. 

Finance being thus righted, capital is to be attracted to the 
country, and to do this it is necessary that there should be 
security of person and property, and to security there are cer- 
tain obstacles, all of which are reducible to one. This is 
simply that if you make money in Asia Minor, somebody takes 
it away. If the district is very bad, a band of Circassians, or 
Kurds, or Irregulars, or “ fanatics,” “loots” the capitalist, 
plunders his house, burns his factory, and carries off his 
crops ; and there is no redress, the plunderers having an agree- 
ment with the police, or the Pasha wanting forces to maintain 
Ottoman ascendancy. If it is a very good district, a Pasha 
must be paid half profits at least, as otherwise the following 
kind of thing will go on. The Times’ correspondent at 


Broussa says :— 


“The French Consul at Broussa—a man thoroughly conversant with 
the East—tells me that no foreigner can feel sure of retaining a pro- 
perty bought and conveyed according to the strictest Tarkish rules. 
No lapse of time is a bar to a claim being set up by any one who 
chooses to say that the property once belonged to his ancestors, and 
that they were wrongfully dispossessed of it. The local Courts will act 
with a strong bias in favour of the claimant, and nearly always give 
him a favourable verdict. As an instance, he told me the following 
story of a case still pending :—Sixteen years ago a Frenchman bought 
a mill of an Armenian, the transfer having been made by the Kadbi- 
Asker at Constantinople. He remained in peaceful possession for 
many years, till the Armenian reclaimed the mill, brought a0 
action against the Frenchman, got a judgment in his favour, and 
execution not being delayed for a day, ejected the Frenchman's tenant. 
The Consul, and subsequently the French Embassy, interfered, and 
after some years the Frenchman was again put in possession, Once 
more the Armenian got a judgment from the local Court, and the tenant 
was a second time ejected; and again the Frenchman obtained an order 
from the highest Court in Constantinople that he should be reinstated. 
On one pretext or another, this order has been evaded by the local 
authorities, and now, three years after the order was made, the French- 
man remains dispossessed of his property. I have heard of many 
similar cases, and among them one relating to a mine in which an 


Englishman is interested. It is difficult to get a favourable judgment, 
however clear the caso may be, but ten times more difficult 
judgment executed.” 


To prevent both forms of attack on property, European Judges 
‘and European gendarmerie are to be introduced, when the 


and per- 


to get the 
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‘scion has become fact, which will take years, Colonel Baker: 
- ted head of the gendarmerie of Constantinople two 
ag », not having a gendarme yet, the old Zaptiehs, or 

rmed police, still doing the duty in this way. “ Descending 
the mountain towards Bazardjik, where we slept, we saw the 
Angora goats for the first time. They are beautiful animals, 
with the long hair looking exactly like white floss-silk with a 
gave init. The shepherd’s dogs barked at and around our 
horses, Whereupon our Zaptiehs rode up to the shepherd, an 
old Turk with a beard as white as the hair of his goats, and 
beat him over the head and face with their whips, which are 
‘ust like little flails. The next day, when some shepherds’ 
— again barked at us, one of the Zuapliehs tried to 
shoot them with his Winchester repeater, but failed.” 
Good Judges must do good, but these Judges are to 
be “ Buropeans ”—not Englishmen—are to carry out Turkish 
laws, including the Cheriat, or Sacred Law, which disqualifies 
Christians from giving evidence, and are only to be Judges in 
Appeal. That is to say, if a man robbed by a local decision, 
which is always in the native’s favour, will risk murder by 
appealing to a judge a few hundreds of miles away, he will 

ta just decree, as the Frenchman did, and will take it back 
to be treated as the Frenchman was,—that is, to have the false 
action begun again, with the same result of dispossession. The 
Judges in Appeal being Europeans, will not and cannot appoint 
the Cadis, who will go on their way as independent of Orders 
in Appeal as they now are, neither more nor less, The French- 
man got his decree by an appeal to the Judge at Constanti- 
nople, who did not want injustice done any more than the 
European will ; but the local Cadi, supported by opinion in the 
only fighting caste, disregarded the decree in appeal, and 
nothing happened to him, or will happen under Lord Beacons- 
field’s “reform.” Why should anything happen? He is 
protecting subjects of the Sultan against foreigners who, as the 
Times says, make the Turks miserable by showing that there 
is gain to be made in their country which they do not make :-— 


“Many of the evils that Turkey suffers from arise from jealousy. 
The governing Turks cannot bear the idea that foreigners, or even 
their own subjects, should make gain out of theircountry. They them- 
selves, consequently, often attempt enterprises that they cannot con- 
duct successfully. They do not consider whether they understand a 
business, but plunge into it recklessly, and pay dearly for the game. 
Arailway or road contractor, or mill-owner, by constant care, and 
keeping all under him steadily at work, gains a few hundreds or thou- 
sands of pounds. The Government determines to save these thousands 
in future, the carrying off of which makes it miserable. The result of 
such an attempt cannot be doubtful. The work costs much more 
than it would have done under a contractor, the subordinate, who is 
held responsible, is disgraced, the work is suspended before it is finished, 
and a long interregnum supervenes, during which the capital expended 
lies dormant, and the works go to rack and ruin. This is, or bas been, 
the fate of the road between Gemlik and Broussa, the railway from 
Moudanieh to Broussa, and the silk-spinning mills at Broussa. French- 
men, Armenians, and Greeks were making money at silk-spinning, so 
that the Government built a factory and sent an Effendi from Con- 
stantinople to manage it. This poor man did his best, lost many thon- 
sands of pounds, cut his throat, and the factory was shut up. It has 
now become the property of a Sultan’s mother, and is let to an Armenian 
fora small annual rent. I once heard an official Turk of eminence— 
he is now a Pasha—propound the doctrine that a Government could 
not be too rich, but the people should be kept poor. An ill-defined 
and modified feeling of the kind thus bluntly expressed underlies many 
an official act which is generally considered inexplicable.” 


Let us do the Turks no injustice. It is not mere greed which 
makes them act thus. They really consider that their country 
is injured by wealth being taken out of it, and feel when 
Infidels make money as Californians feel when Chinamen 
monopolise a trade, that they are being unjustly beaten out of 
the economic field by a lower and wickeder race than their 
own. Turkey is for the children of Islam, not for money- 
getting Christians, who export their gold, and actually fine 
labourers for unpunctuality. The Roumanians feel just the 
same about the Jews, and oppress them nearly as much, 
though of course by regular Disability Laws, and not mere 
Violence. : : 


But at least the new gendarmerie will protect foreigners from 


positive wrong, insult, or attack? Certainly, if by gendarmerie 
| with good reason, too, as to the truth of a once common 


Wwe are to understand armed police on the Indian system, trained 
and controlled by English officers, regularly paid, and not 
amenable to orders from Pashas. The material for such a corps 
exists, the discharged Turkish Regulars being as good men forthe 
purpose as could be found in Asia,—better probably than our own 
police recruits in Bengal. But our contention is that there is 


must retain the right of appointing and dismissing officers: 
All Europeans must be eligible, and not only Englishmen 
The gendarmerie must be Imperial, and not local. The 
meaning of all that is, that if the force ever comes into 
existence, which we doubt, and proves eflicacious, the Turks 
not unnaturally will grow jealous of it, will say it costs too 
much, and will gradually remove all foreigners in favour of 
their own subjects, till the gendarmerie becomes a widely 
diffused corps of Bashi-Bazouks, no more to be relied on for 
the protection of foreigners than the existing Zaptiehs, who 
could maintain order well enough if their chiefs chose. The 
essential condition of good government, in short, is willingness 
in the Government to govern well; and the Government of 
Constantinople is not willing, at least, if “ good” government 
is to be interpreted in the Western sense. The men who com- 
pose it want their own way, not a reyime of Law, do not like to 
see their subjects grow rich, and will not endure to see their 
country’s wealth pass into foreign hands. Those prejudices 
are not confined to them, nor are they altogether unreasonable ; 
but the condition precedent of reform being foreign control, 
they will be fatal to reform. 





THE PARIS EXHIBITION, 


HE Paris Exhibition is virtually over. The rewards have 
been distributed, and already there is the speech-making 
betokening the end. The Prince of Wales has been thanked by 
the English jurors and exhibitors for his exertions as Chief of - 
the Executive of the Royal Commission,—and there is no doubt 
that the Prince has done his best to make the Exhibition 
succeed, and has shown what Princes can do, when they choose 
to try. He has said in return some kindly words, which, 
looking to his zeal, are probably not mere “common form,” but 
really express his genuine interest in the Palais de I’Industrie. 
He has also been warmly thanked by the Colonial Com- 
missioners; and he has announced that they are to receive 
from the Queen the Orders of St. Michael and St. George. 
But the notable speech has been Marshal MacMahon’s—a 
speech all the more notable, when we recall the incident men- 
tioned in the Zimes’ Paris correspondence. Contrary to usage, 
the Marshal brought his speech ready written to the Cabinet 
Council held on Sunday last. The Ministers were uneasy and 
alarmed. They thought that he meant to announce his 
resignation, or to utter some rash, unfortunate speech un- 
friendly to the Republic. They were agreeably surprised 
when they found that he referred to the Republic in 
language to which the République Fvanguive could not take 
exception. He said just the things which it was right and 
opportune to say on the occasion, but which it would have 
been impossible in May of last year to conceive Marshal Mac- 
Mahon ever uttering. He thanked foreign Governments and 
their subjects for the confidence which they had testified in 
the French Government by taking part in the Exhibition. He 





referred, as he well might, with pride to the proofs which 
France had given the world of the richness of the fruits of 
seven years of laborious repose, to the solidity of her credit, 
and to the abundance of her resources. He ascribed the 
better order of things to the absolute respect for laws and 
institutions. 

All this is excellent, and not the less admirable that it pro- 
ceeds from a President who a twelvemonth ago was the tool 
of designing men who desired to overturn these laws and in- 
stitutions. The Marshal, it is plain, wants to do his best to 
efface the recollection of his foolish fight with the Republic, the 
Deputies, and France, and we gladly observe that the Repub- 
lican journals do not rake up the ashes of the past. Certainly 
his speech does not in any degree over-rate the effect and im- 
port of the success of the Exhibition ; and this we say with a 
lively sense of the utter vanity and wearisomeness of eulogies 
of Exhibitions in general. The world is sick of the eternal, 
childish predictions, gainsaid by facts as soon as uttered, about 








the reign of peace that is to be commenced by the establish- 
ment of Palaces of Industry. It is profoundly sceptical, and 


opinion that sending a lot of clocks, carpets, and steam-engines 
from one country to another, and under-selling the native 
makers, necessarily knit bonds of attachment between nations ; 
or that the troops of exhibitors who return rather angry and 
sore because they have not got the prizes which they believe 


no chance whatever of any such body being established. The | they merit, will carry back undying affection for the land 
Turks do not want an independent Sepoy army in the | which slighted their goods. Experience has inspired serious 
heart of their own dominions, and are already raising objec- | doubts as to whether the erection of big, temporary bazaars 


tions. They cannot find the money to pay the men. They | 


in a capital, under Government patronage, infallibly ad- 
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. . . . i 
vances art and industry, any more than if English houses |a Conservative Republic. They will hold their heads sensib} 
opened branches in Paris, and French houses did the same in| higher, now that it is manifest that Englishmen and Ameri y 
London. There has been a great deal of cant talked about | and foreigners in general do not much miss the Empire, Whit 
Industrial Exhibiti Putting aside the poetry and cloudy | it lasted, féte-making and State ceremonials were reduced toa 








sentiment in which they are wrapped, they are, in nine cases | science, and no pains were spared to make a State festival 
out of ten, in the view of the exhibitors, merely means of ex- | memorable and impressive. We do not say that this science 
tending their business connections; and usually they only give, in} which requires money, is so highly cultivated now as it Was. 
isitors the pleasure which a lady gets from shop- | and we have heard grumbling to the effect that guests do not 





large doses, ¢] 





ition stands by itself. Its success is an | get enough to eat at State balls. The shoddy Second Em ire 
important political event, its failure would have been a triumph | with all its faults, understood the art of getting 2,000 Persons 
to all the reactionary factions in France. The world would have | comfortably into a ball-room—it was, perhaps, the only art it 
been less hopeful than it is of the durability of the Republic, had | did thoroughly understand—a little better than the Republic 
the Exhibition at the Trocadéro compared altogether disadvanta- | appears to do. But the difference even in this secon 
geously with that of 1867; had visitors not come to it in the | function of Government is trifling. If the Versailles bal} gf 
expected numbers; and had there been indications in bare or | Wednesday was another Sedan, the ceremony of Monday was 
empty sections that manufacturers and artists did not care to | another Marengo. 

commit their property to the keeping of a Republic. The | 
moral effect of the undoubted success of the Exhibition is | 
worth many electoral triumphs. It has driven out of English- | 


ping. But the Paris Exhib 

















THE WITHDRAWAL OF THE AMMERGAU PLay, 


men’s heads the remnant of the idea that barricades, fluctua- LMOST everybody, we suppose, even from the Agnostic ang 
tions in the Rentes, and bad times for business are the the Secularist to the Roman Catholic, will be relieved by 


concomitants of a French Republic. Thousands of Frenchmen |the announcement that the Atnmergau Passion Play, —if 
have come up from the provinces to Paris to see the big show. | indeed, it were ever seriously proposed,—is not to be pro- 
They have found it quite as brilliant as if it had been got up| duced at the Westminster Aquarium, for there is no section 
by the Empire. They have seen with their own eyes proofs | of English society which takes any pleasure now in seeing any 
of wealth and signs of deep-seated tranquillity, and they will religious theme irreverently treated, and it was universally felt 
return to their native towns and villages with a sense of re-| that the Ammergau Play could by no possibility have been pro. 
assurance as regards the future which the cock-and-bull stories | gueed in such a place of resort as the Westminster Aquarium 
of Buonapartists will not shake. It will have done good not | without giving rise to such irreverence. In that feeling we 
merely to the foes of the Republic and the doubters as to its heartily concur, and are sincerely grateful to Cardinal 








2 3} ilite t 1a +t 1e aiohts j he T rade ~ ¢ ( "er ] » © . ° 
rea ty of) Pri th oe le 2 —— “ i ~ = -* Manning and every one else who used their influence to 
yords of th ‘Ince ot VW sand MMarshai MacMé ° 1e + : , a 
M _ ' = si Ah E hibit} ‘3 ‘I . ‘ a " prevent so great a misfortune as the presentation of the Tyrolese 
appy issu he Exhibitior rill strenothe he : te ; . 
, a a. ‘ ', the eee om ae r "4 ; “ Passion Play under conditions so fatal to its solemn and 
aith of many ‘renchmen, who have no over oubts . rr 4s as 
_ ee eee elt gee sie yee? sublime associations. But it is not very easy, perhaps, to exhibit 
in their 3 s as to the justice and propriety of a “pe 2 Rae te al ‘ 
; adequately the feelings in which this strong and almost passionate 


Republican form of Government for France, but who would 


be glad to see their idea triumphantly at work. They like the 
Good, the True, and the Beautiful; they have always believed 
in the Republic as an idea; but like Frenchmen, they have 

hriving in the world, What French- 
man was ever so much of an idealist in politics that he did not | 
make results yery much the test? But here is the happy marriage 


horror of the revival in London of what was so profoundly im- 
pressive when presented amid the wild scenery of the Bavarian 
highlands, is rooted,—at least in relation to those who have them- 
selves experienced its effect, and who can testify that, so far from 
stirring any irreverent thought, the Ammergau peasants brought 
home to them the greatest scenes in the world’s history with a vivid. 
ness with which those scenes had never yet been brought home be- 
fore. It is very true, of course, that it is quite one thing to see 
ustries pursue their courses, and such a performance on ground to which tradition has rendered 
the dreaded |it familiar since the middle-ages, amidst the green alps 


craved to see their ideal t 


of theory and fact. to the satisfaction of a race which is at least 
as thrifty as it is imaginative. It is plain to ocular demon- 
stration that the arts and ind 


1 


men spin and cast and paint as well under ; 
Republic as under its predecessor. “ Une belle journée. Tout and under the blue sky of the Tyrol, and quite another to 
va bien!” is the remark which the Marshal is said to have made | see it amidst the associations of the heated play-house, 


to M. Grévy, when the ceremony of Monday was over; and we | where the love of mere amusement is the most innocent of the 
may be sure that the remark will find an echo all over France. | various motives that bring the spectators together, while every 
Every Frenchman who takes up that phrase, “ 7'out va bien,” | shade of positive evil between that motive and the deliberate de- 
will be henceforth a faithful friend to the Republic. We are much | sign of vice, is pretty sure to be at work. But it might, perhaps, 
mistaken if the municipal elections do not reveal the effect of | be said that in proportion as we believe in the reality and in- 
the success of the Exhibition. | finitude of the issues which are commemorated in the Passion 

When it was opened, everything seemed against it. Play, in that proportion we should welcome, even in the midst of 
Times were bad abroad, and the coming of foreigners in| yulgar, and base, and corrupt atmosphere, the solemn and 
large numbers was, to say the least, doubtful. The Times | effective presentation of scenes which could not but move the 
printed letters about the altered tariffs at the Paris hotels| pearts of some even of the worst spectators, and might possibly 
calculated to scare nervous people of moderate m« ans. The | awaken a soul in the breast of mere frivolity itself; and that the 
memory of the political troubles caused by De Broglie and presentation would really have been simple and solemn, it 
- bie so ge Ms og Se ema ' a eB ca might be added, the engaging of the Ammergau actors 

TS dirsge: sii Se te Marshat were Un-| of 1870,—if they were engaged,—would have been a guat- 
ae and the whole domestic horizon was clouded. | site On the last point we are by no means sure. Dragged 
Banesas Pia py a rar eae yoo = away from their mountains and the simplicity of their tradi- 

tions, and dragged away, too, by pecuniary temptations into 

the false excitements of a great capital, it is but too probable that 
even those simple actors would have become self-conscious, and 
absorbed more in the effect they were producing than in the 
event they were commemorating. 

But putting aside that consideration,—and it is one of no 
slight importance, for the least failure in simplicity and earnest- 
ness would make the whole difference between sickly falsehood 
and overpowering truth,—and supposing for a moment that 
the effect of the Passion Play at Ammergau could be abso- 
lutely reproduced, so far as the players were concerned, amid the 


scarcely disguised desire of Germany to see the enterprise fail. 
And yet visitors have come, Paris has been full, and it has 
been made patent that, after all, people did not come to see 
the Imperial “ N.’s” on purple velvet, but a city which is just as 
interesting and attractive under a Republic as under an empire 


or a monarchy. It has always been a part of the tactics 
of Buonapartist writers to assume that the Empire had 





In some way a special charm for foreigners. It was 

coolly taken for granted that an Englishman or American 

would as soon think of going to Berlin as Paris, but for the 
’ 


grace and splendour thrown over the latter city by the pre- se : ; 
sence of the Imperial Court. Many Republicans had been London gaslights,—an extravagant supposition which could only 
cowed by the frequeney with which this was assumed to their | be true if they were supernaturally inspired for the purpose,—is 
disadvantage, and they searcely dared to doubt it. It was | it really conceivable that the effect of it on London spectators 
said by Pi r Mérimée, who knew the weaknesses of his | should have been that which it is upon the audience at Ammer- 








at their reasons were never thoroughly con-| gau? In the first place, the moral atmosphere at Ammergav 18 


countrymen, 
If a few spectators be 


vinced unless their feelings were pleased, and Frenchmen will an atmosphere of wonder and faith. 
they have an ornate and attractive as well as | there who do not bring with them that attitude of mind, they 







be glad to find th 
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re very soon compelled to assume it. The universal 
f surprise, nor of criticism, nor of dismay, nor 
any mixture of these, but one of awe and placid 


J ballet 
nevertheless a 
feeling is not one O 
of indignation, nor 


conviction. : Plea 
Aquarium would have been one of a very different kind indeed, 


one of vehement conflict between Protestant and Catholic as to 
the seemliness of such exhibitions,—one of ridicule on one side, and 
of wrath on another ; one of incredulity and suppressed contempt 
here, of passionate partisanship there. Ina word, there would be 
no moral atmosphere in which it would be possible to realise the 
meaning of the play as it is realised at Ammergau. To do so 
requires aD undisturbed tone of feeling in the lookers-on, no less 
than in the players. 
ing of the situation,—if they are disturbed by a tempest of cross- 
ing emotions and irritated sympathies,—there would be literally 
no chance at all of the Passion Play appealing to the higher mind 
of the audience. In fact, there is a simplicity about the attempt 
to give a mere human rehearsal of the circumstances of a divine 
life, which it takes a very peculiar imaginative world indeed to 
render natural and solemn. And certainly that world could not 


be present where the audience would be certain to contain a set of | 


people divided between overpowering curiosity and a dread of 
blasphemy, another set who would be there to find fresh confirm- 
ation of their disbelief, and a third, perhaps, who would be far 
more absorbed in their expectation of irreverence, than in the faith 
the origin of which was being set before their eyes. 
imaginative effort, such a moral atmosphere as this would be 
simply fatal. The Passion Play was first acted in days 
when the faith of Christendom was quite unbroken, but 
when it was very difficult for simple men and women to 
realise the human side of a divine life, and its identity in 
physical and external circumstances with the life of ordinary men 
and women. In such a condition of things such plays were ex- 
tremely natural, and if reverently acted, very effective. But now, 
when the imagination even of Christendom is torn with con- 
troyersy; when nothing is so minutely analysed as the outward 
life of Christ, and the whole strain of the dispute turns upon the 
guiding principle of that life ; when it is not the physical incidents 
which we want to see realised, but rather the interpretation to 
be put on them; and when a host of lower associations have 
grown up with this particular mode of realising the incidents of a 
career by rehearsing it upon the stage, it would have been certain to 


ensure a great shock to the highest feelings of the best men, 


and a great triumph to the lowest feelings of the worst, to have 
transferred the Ammergau Play to London. On its own stage, 
the conditions under which it was first conceived still in great 
degree exist. The moral atmosphere is one of calm and tranquil 
faith,—only disturbed perhaps somewhat by the crowds of visitors 
and the expectation of gain. The open-air stage itself is not 
degraded by painful associations with the low comedy and vice 
of metropolitan theatres. In a word, the simplicity of heart and 
mind in which it was natural for such a performance to originate, 
still predominate, though no doubt they are greatly endangered. 
But you might as well,—were it ever possible for science to achieve 
such a feat,—transfer Mont Blanc to a London suburb, and 


expect it to create the same feelings as it creates when | 


seen from the Col de Brevent, as transfer the Ammergau Play 
to the Westminster Aquarium, and expect it to excite the 
feclings with which it is seen on that grand and rustic 
stage of primitive tradition. In such a society as ours, mere 
imitation of a divine life has become impossible without irrever- 
ence, No doubt the imagination of Christendom is incessantly 
endeavouring to reproduce in some fragmentary and piecemeal 
fashion, the spirit of that inimitable whole ; but in no circumstances 
Would it be really more impossible to reproduce even its spirit 
than in those from which alone we have learnt its spirit, those in 
which Christ himself lived. And though, of course, it is easy 
enough for art toimitate what the actor could never reproduce in 
his own life, the effort of the artist is at once so very different 
from the attempt to embody the spirit of what he presents in 
his own actions, and yet so painfully like it, that it is impossible 
not to be jarred by the contrast between the two. The spirit 
of the divine life that you are trying in some faint way to reproduce, 
modern society at least would shrink from endeavouring merely to 
imitate. While aiming at what is so much higher, you shrink the 
more from the lower and totally different effort at mere artistic 
delineation. What is natural to those whose greatest difficulty 
has been to think of Christ as really human, is most unnatural to 
those whose whole lives have been passed in hearing all the doubts 
and difficulties in believing that he is really divine. 





Now, the moral atmosphere in the Westminster | 


If the audience cannot catch the inner feel- | 


For a real | 


PECUNIARY SAFETY. 
eng Middle-class people, by which we mean just now 
people with small realised properties besides incomes from 
work, are at this moment not happy at all. Peace has departed 
from them. They do not care about their money as Continentals 
of the same class do, can let it go without despairing, and are in- 
| disposed to protect it by incessant watchfulness ; but still they 
value it much, and they have become, for the hour, exceedingly 
uneasy about its safety. The world seems inclined to reel about 
| under their feet, and their fixed ideas are all shaken. ‘They had 
‘all begun unconsciously to regard the pecuniary progress of 
England as a sort of law of Nature, and the “ shrinkage of values” 
which has commenced, and which, if we judge circumstances 
aright, has by no means ended, perplexes and in many cases 
| irritates them excessively. They do not know what to do to pro- 
| tect their money. ‘They believed in house property quite strongly, 
especially in house property in great cities, and house property 
seems to fail them in a most bewildering way. They cannot let their 
houses as they did, and they are for the first time in many years 
uneasy about their mortgages on ‘ shells,” houses just on the 
point of being finished. Houses are not quoted on ’Change, and 
‘shells ” are not quoted anywhere, but the amount of quiet 
people’s money put into both would, if the figures were recorded, 
startle anybody but lawyers, who know the passion of small in- 
vestors for anything that looks safe and promises 5 per cent. 
Such investors are not getting their 5 per cent. just now at all 
easily, or anything per cent.; and though they have the comfort 
of seeing their securities, and repeating to themselves that 
houses cannot melt or run away, they are not happy in their 
minds at all. Why should so many builders fail and 
|so many houses remain unlet, and when is the turn 
of the tide going to arrive? Is their money with the 
| Building Societies quite safe? ‘They think it is, but they 
are not sure, and are uneasy, with an uneasiness which, 
jas the Secretaries to those Societies know, produces the most 
| bewildering rushes, often—though, be it carefully remarked, not 
| always—without meaning, and sometimes absurdly misdirected. 
Houseowners are worried, and so still more are the holders of 
| gas bonds, though in a different way. About a third of the 
| latter are genuinely panic-stricken, quite wretched, indignant 
| that a nasty American should be worrying them with inventions, 
| and sending down their nice, solid properties, which they used to 


j 
| 
| 
| 








/ 


| quote so triumphantly as proofs of their acumen and forethought, 
| but do not doubt that he has beaten them ‘for good.” The 
remainder, though quite as uneasy, are in a pet with their neigh- 
bours’ folly ; tell you that electric light is all nonsense, affirm, 
what they do not believe a bit, that if they had spare money they 
would buy nothing but gas shares, and hold on to their bonds 
with a tenacity which may turn out wise, but may also cost them 
very dear indeed. Both classes want convictions, and know they 
want them, and do not know where to look for them. So do the 
owners of shipping shares, who have had 15 per cent. occa- 
sionally, and suspect their own shares, therefore, holding that God 
made 5 per cent. the natural interest on visible property, and that 
to get more is to steal an advantage on one’s neighbours. They 
are not now getting a clear 2 per cent. So do owners of 
shares in all manner of industrial undertakings, usually quite solid, 
and now suffering till their perplexed proprietors fret every evening 
in an agony of indecision whether they shall sell or not. As for 
the owners of Bank shares, they are demented. What has happened 
'to the Banks, to make them suffer like this, and lose ground, 
sometimes by a fifth or sixth within six months? Are they going 
to pieces like the City of Glasgow Bank? ‘The owners do not know, 
they understand nothing about banking, they realise for the first 
time the full extent of their liabilities, and they, very often quite 
needlessly, chuck their properties into the gutter, rather than bear 
the anxiety any longer. People realise with sufficient clearness 
the misery inflicted in West Scotland by a failure like that of 
the City of Glasgow Bank, but they do not realise the 
anxicty, amounting often to misery, which its reflex effect 
Shareholders in equally unlimited 





produces in England. 
Banks think they may be involved in the same way, and 
grow sick with doubt whether they ought to sell at a sacri- 
fice or not. (Clearly, they ought not, as they are liable either 
for three years or one year, and sale in a panic will not rid 
them of their liability at all.) ‘There is one Bank in Britain, at 
all events, which is everywhere, which always seems prosperous, 
and which, for aught we know or suspect, is as safe as the 
Bank of France, but in which the shares are chiefly held by 
well-to-do county-town people, who wake up under news like 
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this from Glasgow into a sort of frenzy of annoyance and alarm. | discreet as if he alone were in danger, and resist to the utmost th 
It is not pleasant, if you are ever so safe or so certain, to have | mental influence of the crowd. It seems absurd to “a 
your best friends giving you solemn little warnings. You such platitudes—and we are half ashamed of them ourselves—but 
may know all about it, just as you know your lungs are | we have been greatly struck by the spectacle recently presented 
sound, but the tenth advice in one day to take more care about by depositors in some Building Societies. They have been rush. 
that cough fixes the word ‘ pulmonary” for ever in your mind. | ing, in Manchester, for example, on their trustees ag if ragin 
Even owners of Consols are not happy. Consols cannot fail, and crowds, wild with passion and fear, could make property = 
Smith knows that if they passed par he would not sell; but all | We know nothing about the Societies, which may for us be worth 
the same, he hates to see them go down by sixteenths, in that | fifty shillings in the pound, or only five ; but crowds of excited 
exasperatingly steady way. Something is wrong with the world, | people, blocking up doorways, swearing, striking, and fainting, in 
and where is his bank balance to go to? He has not the slightest | their furious desire to draw deposits, can by no conceivable pos. 
idea. If he lets it stop in the Bank he may lose it, or lose the | sibility benefit anybody. By great good-luck, those Societieg 
use of it for six months, which is nearly as bad. If he draws it | could drop their shutters without being insolvent, being only 
out, he will never sleep for care-taking, with such a sum in the bound to pay deposits after a month’s notice, and in a few 
house, If he invests it, what is the investment to be, and can he | hours they were all safe again; but Banks so treated must 
get at it quickly enough ? andif he puts it in the Bank of England, | go, there is no doubt of that. If they are solvent ten times over 
he has a new account to open, perhaps in an inconvenient place. | they cannot get all their deposits into their vaults in twenty-four 
(What is the reason of the reluctance of the Bank of England} hours. We do not see why men should not be ashamed of selfigh 
to open London branches?) People everywhere are think- timidity about their money, as well as about their lives, or why 





ing over these things, with the intentness with which | they should not be told, like the poor wretches in a music-hal] 
men think over their immediate and pressing interests, | under a false alarm of fire, that the strong have some duties to 
and with a sort of fretfulness, born partly of indecision | the feeble, and some obligation to meet what happens with 





and partly of keenness, which would deepen in a moment | decent self-respect, Nothing justifies a well-to-do man witha 
into either panic or rage. If the Chancellor of the Exchequer | moderate deposit in helping on a panic. The timid might learn 
were to make a mistake just now, and do anything, no matter something from the Scotch. The Directors of the City of Glasgow 
what, that the Money Market disapproved, he would be stung to | Bank may be rogues, but the Shareholders are certainly braye 
death, for all his explanations, by persons whom he never heard |men. The absence of useless whining among them igs most 
of, but who would be as unreasonable for the moment as frightened | noteworthy, and at the meeting to arrange ruin, only one map 
wasps. | cursed, and he did it in the respectable, though bitter Scotch way, 
It is very difficult to give advice under such circumstances, and | He only intimated a strong wish that the rogues would turn Christ. 
the City Editors ought not perhaps to be blamed for not giving | ians, and a strong belief that if they did, they would be horribly 
it well. Still, they are not giving it well. Almost all of them | unbappy, from remorse. 
think it their duty to prevent panic, which is quite right ; and that | 
the best way to prevent it is to deny danger, which is quite wrong. | 
When the air grows electric, people feel danger, and all the 
weather prophets may prophesy smooth seas without inducing | 
anybody to go to sea. It would be far wiser to admit the danger, | 
such as it is—it is not extreme, for an accident is required to | 
make a crash—and point out clearly the many chances of safety. |Sin,—The small town of Amélie-les-Bains, in the Easter 
Our anxiety is, however, not for the City Editors’ clients, but for the | Pyrenees, close to the Spanish frontier, under the shadow of 
middle-class investors ignorant of City lore, but awake to a notion | Mont Canigon, and hanging over the gorges of the River Tech, 
of danger, who are just now in such perplexity and fear. We | and its tributary, the Mondony, has been this week en féte, and 
would say to them all, that a little calmness will be their best help. | middle-class French and Spaniards, and peasants of both countries, 
If they are unlucky enough to own Bank shares with heavy liabi- | have flocked in for their annual jollification. The usual gambling- 
lities above the amount paid up, let them resolve to sell them, but | stalls, where you invest your sou and run your chance for a 
not to sell them now. They cannot get rid of the liability, and they | packet of sweetmeats or whatever else you have a mind to, 
only increase panic by trying to do so. ‘Trustees in particular are | offered temptations as irresistible as ever; the bains and boissons 
naturally frightened, but they aresimply insane in shaking confidence | refreshed the guests as far as hot-sulphur waters can refresh, and 
in old institutions by a stampede which carries them nowhere, and | the time passed gaily with music and dancing 4 /a Catalan. But 
may bring down everything on their heads. They are responsi- | chief among the attractions, and that which is looked forward to 
ble for a year, whatever they do, and should sit down and sit still | as the great event of the feast, is the Bull-fight. For days the 
fora month or two. This scurry will be over before Christmas, | terrace on which the ‘‘Thermes Romains” are placed was 
and they cannot get out before that. As to the holders of other lin preparation for the occasion; barriers were put up, sut- 
properties, gas shares excepted, their best course is to wait and | mounted by benches, and the place turned into a small amphi- 
see how things go. We do not ourselves believe in a speedy | theatre. Some American friends of ours offered us room at 
revival in trade or ina short cycle of depression, holding that | a window in their hotel which overlooked the scene, but we 
three great trades at least are in a very bad way ; but properties | said with great self-abnegation, ‘* No! bull-fights are bloody and 
will not fall rapidly now, except perchance for a moment, if the | brutal, and as the only English here, we will uphold our testimony 
** Black Friday ’’ comes, and every solid stock will rise again. There | against them.” ‘ Not at all,” said they, ‘‘ No horses are used, and 
has been no over -production of solid securities, such as a great war | neither the matadores nor the bulls are ever hurt ; we have seen 
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might produce, for even this Government cannot destroy the 
value of Exchequer bills, though it can make them a nuisance. 
Houses, mortgages, Consols, and the like could hardly be sold at | 
a worse time. Gas, no doubt, isa puzzle. Our own belief, on the | 
whole, is that its day is over, that the scientific world is just in 
the state in which discoveries are made,—hundreds of clear 
minds working sleeplessly at a particular and very narrow difficulty, 
the subdivision of the electric light—and that shareholders are 
well out of it; but some of the first electricians in the world, men 
without a gas share, doubt this, and allege that the difficulty of cost 
is misunderstood, and that though the Gas Companies may be hit, 
they will be able to save, say, fifteen shillings of their pound of 
profit. For everybody else, at all events, a little patience will 
be well ; and as to depositors, they can get nothing by mad runs. | 
If their stake is too large, let them hold Consols for a time, or 
Exchequer bills, or anything they can get that will keep its value ; 
but let them not be rushing at the Banks, which, if let alone, 
will be as safe to-morrowas to day. Their stake is not unlimited ; 
most of them are quite sure, under any circumstances, of their 
money in the end; and their visible fright is just the very thing 
needed to cause a general overturn. Let each man be just as , 


them in Barcelona, and a more harmless exhibition could not be 
witnessed.” ‘Is it possible?” and with some slight misgiving at 
what promised to be rather a slow affair, we accepted our places. 
Many things in travelling come to modify one’s previously con- 
ceived ideas, but was it possible that our notions of a Spanish 
bull-fight were all wrong? 

The preparations being complete, the ground was cleared, the 
matadores, two in number, with one or two non-professional 
volunteers, put themselves in readiness, and the first bull rushed 
into the arena. He was small, and appeared frightened out 
of his senses by the spectacle that met him, the clamour of 
the people and the din of the music, and seemed more solicitous 
for his own safety than anxious for the blood of his antagonists. 

Some appearance of wrath was, however, excited in him by the 
matadores, who did their utmost with red blanket and goads to 
irritate him, and he was induced to ‘‘ run” them once or twice, but 
in a manner so inefficient that it could have resulted in nothing 
even if the men had kept their ground. At length, when 
nothing more could be got out of the animal, he was let out, and 
another was driven in, with a similar result, the spectators doing 
their best to aid the matadores in their endeavours to excite the 
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— 
r panic-stricke 


ree or four 
saan the matadores, who need not have moved an 
D ’ 


inch for any of them, did what they could to keep up the 
delusion of danger by running away and jumping up the barriers. 
In the case of another beast who showed no better ‘* form,” 
a big fellow from among the spectators jumped into the arena, 
and after one or two unsuccessful attempts, succeeded in taking 
the bull by the horns. Then ensued a somewhat novel wrestling- 
match, man against bull. The man, despite the frantic struggles 
of the bull, kept his hold, and the bull, in his endeavours to get 
loose, finally tumbled over on his side, amidst the vociferous 
applause of the spectators. On regaining his feet, the animal, 
finding his exit unopposed, rushed out of the place, asif conscious 
of his humiliation. ‘Ibis incident was not uninteresting, but it 
was hardly in accordance with anticipation, and was more enjoyed 
by the spectators than by the matadores. To show that they 
also were capable of such a feat, the next bull was secured by one 
of them, who had a good dance with him, another matadore the 
while clinging to the animal's tail. Emboldened by these ex- 
ploits, others among the spectators descended to try their hands, 
and to win applause apparently so easily obtained, but the mata- 
dores, seeing that the credit and dignity of their sport were at 
stake, refused to allow the interference, and so irritated did they 
become, that for some minutes there was every probability of a 
hand-to-hand fight. The public, however, besought their patience, 
and with the aid of the police, who promptly appeared as in 
France they always do, succeeded in pacifying them, and the 
entertainment proceeded. ‘The best sport of the legitimate sort 
was shown by a cow that was wild with mingled rage and fear, and 
as her horns were long and sharp and well forward on her head, 
and as she was remarkably nimble on her feet, she was rather 
formidable. One of the volunteer matadores, whilst attempting 
to elude one of her fiery dashes, fell, and might have been hurt if 
she had had any persistence, but the animal was so distracted, 
that she missed her opportunity. Even the courage of this cow, 
however, seemed to depend more on the fear shown by her 
antagonists, who fled to the barricades at every assault, than from 
any disposition of her own. 
Among the remaining beasts was a calf, who looked on 
the whole proceedings as a lark, and enjoyed a frisk round 
the arena without once dreaming of trying to stick anybody, 
and the cow, his mother, who, having been separated from 
her offspring, was expected to show some exasperation, could 
not overcome her abject terror, and fled in all directions. 
Having run through the herd, the best were put through a second 
time, but with the exception of the wild cow, who pawed the 
ground, and alone showed any proper feeling, there was nothing 
to be done with them; and the fight, after a duration of 2} hours, 
came to an end, the people dispersing with much satisfaction. 
The “course ” was described as better than that of last year, and 
whether ironically or not, I do not know, as ‘‘ magnifique.” For 
my own part, it appeared ridiculous, and that such preparations 
should be made and pilgrimages performed for the sake of such 
a farce, passes my comprehension. But at any rate, here was a 
bull-fight without any approach to cruelty, and in which there 
‘was nothing that could blunt or degrade the most humane sus- 
ceptibilities. What proportion of Spanish bull-fights are con- 
ducted like this one and those which at Barcelona take place 
every Sunday, I do not know; but I fancy that those exhibitions 
of wholesale slaughter of bulls and horses and of imminent 
danger to men which have coloured our idea of the Spanish 
national character, are not very common, and are somewhat 
exaggerated.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Frep. BurGess. 
Hotel Pereire, Amélie-les-Bains, October 18th. 





MR. BALDWIN BROWN'S INCONSISTENCY. 
(To THE EpIToR OF THE “ SrKECTATOR.”) 
Sim,—In one of the introductory paragraphs of last week's 
Spectator you charge Mr. Baldwin Brown with inconsistency, for 
“speaking with a severity amounting to moral indignation of 
prelates, spiritual peers, and tithe-supported churches ; and yet, 
on the following day, appearing equally indignant that one of the 


churches he had thus denounced did not send the Congregational | to dissent from. 








n beast, until he, too, was allowed to escape. | one day, “ prelates, spiritual peers, and tithe-supported churches,” 
more followed, all insignificant and without fight ; | from the point of view of the aristocratic and schismatical ex- 


clusiveness which such State-Churchism, in his opinion, en- 
genders; and on the following day, the embodiment of that ex- 
clusiveness in a living instance. With your usual breadth, you 
admit the fault in this particular case, saying, ‘* No doubt it was 
a pity,” but adding, ‘‘ Surely it is a little inconsistent to smite so 
hard one day, and complain the next that the community smitten 
is not enthusiastically grateful for the stripes.” Yes; it was 
rather limping logic to cherish the futile expectation that the re- 
presentatives of a quasi ‘Church of David” (to use the 
Spectator’s phrase) would be found possessed with the spirit of 
David himself when he said, “‘ Let the righteous smite me, it shall 
be a kindness.”—I am, Sir, &c., 


Leamington, October 21st. Joun MAssIr. 





MR. BALDWIN BROWN AND THE ESTABLISHMENT. 
(To TH Eptror oF THE “ SPECTATOR.”] 
Srr,—Perhaps the best answer which I can make to your remark 
that I appreciate but feebly the spiritual life of the Anglican 
Church, will be a quotation from the last lecture which I delivered 
on a * Liberation” platform, before an enthusiastically Noncon- 
formist audience. I had quoted Heine's withering denunciation 
of the Establishment principle. After some comment on the 
bitterness of its tone, I added, ‘that it has not been the unmiti- 
gated curse which Heine describes is due to influences which he 
had no eye to discern and no heart to appreciate,—the great body 
of pious, faithful, devoted servants of their fellow-men for the 
Lord's sake which, in these later times especially, but in a measure 
in all times, the Anglican Church has included within its pale.” 
[ could largely multiply such quotations, were there need. I 
hardly yield even to you in admiration for the Bishop of Man- 
chester. I have said again and again, both in public and in 
private, that such Bishops are incomparably the strongest sup- 
port of Establishment, in such days as these. But I confess to 
what you are pleased to call ‘ fanaticism "—though I hope that 


there is brain enough in it to redeem it from that 
designation—against the principle of Establishment, for I 


am deeply convinced that the lordships and dignities, the 
wealth and the splendour, the legal exactions and enforce- 
ments which are inseparable from its working, have been 
in all ages and are still among the gravest hindrances to the pro- 
gress of Christian truth. You find some inconsistency between 
my denunciation of this principle and my notice of the absence 
of a brotherly welcome from the Episcopal ministers of Liverpool. 
I see none. I grieve over the ‘* Establishment of religion,” 
because it seems to me almost necessarily to forbid that cordial 
brotherly recognition of the Christian wark of sister-Churches, 
which would be one of the most helpful influences on the work 
of the kingdom of Christ in our midst which it would be possible 
to conceive. But the ministers of the Church of England are 
none the less bound to make the recognition, and to pay the debt 
of charity to their brethren outside the Established pale. 

I think that your usual keenness of discernment failed you for 
the moment, when you wrote of the Church of David as Esta- 
blished. I entirely deny that there was a State Church in Israel. 
There was a Church-State, and that is quite another matter, 
There was nothing there that could speak of itself as the Church, 
apart from the body of the people. The prelatic and sacerdotal 
elements, as we know them in Christendom, were conspicuously 
absent ; the prophetical, in all the higher rule and guidance of the 
nation, wassupreme. Their King wrote for the people—the king- 
dom of priests, the holy nation—their glorious liturgy, their King 
offered for the people at the consecration of the Temple the 
sublimest prayer that was ever breathed from mere human lips, 
Solomon, it is trae, invested religion with that material pomp and 
splendour which the Church has aimed at in all the Christian 
ages; but the warning against it in II. Samuel, vii., is deeply 
significant, as is the fact that from the hour of that splendid 
investiture of religion, which the champions of Establishment 
should regard as its crown of honour, the history of the Church- 
State is declension, rupture, and decay. 

The Church Establishment of John Knox I am quite content 
It was an attempt to reproduce a Jewish insti- 


Union any special message of fraternity and sympathy.” I am | tution under Christian conditions, and it wholly failed to compre- 
not concerned to defend Mr. Baldwin Brown, nor, in- | hend the nature of the institution which it sought to restore. 


deed, does he stand in need of any humble champion- 


ship of mine; but so far as I can judge from your paragraph | ; : 
(for I have not read the address), it seems to me that he | gently therein. The business of the Church—rather let me say, 


may well have been perfectly consistent in reprehending, on the ' the Churches—is to receive and to radiate this light, with the 





Divine truth is a light by which rulers and subjects and mankind 
at large may see the path of duty, and walk boldly and intelli- 
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utmost simplicity and purity, and then to trust it to do its work. | 


When they undertake to do the work of ruling, they break their 
Lord’s commission, and inevitably develop in the end a spiritual 
tyranny ; and that is the most cruel and hateful of all the tyrannies 


which have tormented the world.—I am, Sir, &c,, 
J. BAtpwirn Brown. 


THE BISHOP OF CARLISLE ON VESTMENTS. 
[TQ THE EpITOR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.” 
Srr,—Respect for ‘‘ Mr. Layman,” and sympathy with his com- 
plaint (in Congress) that a hymn sung at the Lord’s Supper should 
have penal consequences, make one the more regret his tone 


towards the Bishop of Carlisle’s change of opinion on the Vest- | 


ments rubric. Ina little popular ‘‘ Guide to the Parish Church,” 
the Bishop (then Dean) took the plain, primd facie view that the 
On deeper examination, he found the 


Why 


vestments were enjoined. 
question less simple. In the end his opinion changed. 
hint a doubt as to his motives ? 

Like ‘‘ Mr, Layman,” however, I should very much like to know 
the Bishop’s reasons. My own study of the question commenced 
with, and has almost been confined to, the final judgment itself, 
which, though of course legally valid, seems to me, on the face 
of it, to be quite certainly wrong. I may be permitted to add 
that Iam no Ritualist, though, in itself, I cannot see the un- 
reasonableness of a distinctive dress for our distinctly highest 
service.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Selby Vicarage. 


F. W. Harper. 


[To THE EpitoR OF THE “* SPECTATOR.” J] 


Sir,—The last paragraph of Mr. Layman’s letter suggests a 
charge against the Bishop of Carlisle of having changed his 


opinion on the legality of the Eucharistic ‘‘ vestments,” by reason 


of his elevation to the Episcopate. 

For any one who has, even a few times, seen Bishop Goodwin, 
and heard him speak, I should think that the manliness so specially 
showing itself through his whole manner would be sufficient to 
prevent such a suspicion from entering one’s head. But others 
may as well be told that his Lordship’s reply, to which Mr. Lay- 
man alludes, did itself mention reasons abundantly suflicient to 
allow of a genuine change of opinion. ‘The Bishop said (1 find 
from the Guardian’s report) that he had formed his former 
opinion, and written the book, five - and - twenty years 
ago. ‘*He had had opportunity since that time to go 
into the question very carefully. He had gone into it 
as a member of the Ritual Commission, and he had gone 
into it as Chairman of the Ritual Committee of the Convo- 
cation of Canterbury.” ‘These occasions were, of course, pre- 
vious to his elevation to the Episcopate. 


possible for him, and the result had been that he had changed 
his views.” However ‘“ considerable” the immediate ‘‘ sensa- 


‘*‘ He had gone into the | 
subject in the most cayeful and thoughtful way which had been | 


next Sunday he peeped into the nest, and saw the little on, 

| were going on well. On the following Sunday morning he pines 
| again, and lo! the nest was empty. He was very much sur 
prised, and as he stood by the tree, wondering what had bensing 
| of the birds, he was attracted to a pair of parent birds, in a neigh. 
| bouring tree. They had food in their mouth, and made a 
| curious noise, as they flew restlessly from one tree to another 
| Thinking they might be the parents of his lost protégé, 
| he decided to watch their movements. They flew away and 
| back again, returning each time to rest nearer the house, until 
one of them flew rapidly across the drive, under the verandah 
| and back again, as in a moment. The other followed immediately 
| in the same way, and then they both flew off. Seeing this, the 
;man placed himself in half-hiding, determined to await theip 
jreturn. In due time they came back, flew fearlessly to their 
young, and less hurriedly went away again. Thus their young 
| were discovered ia a hollow over a projection under the verandah. 
| roof. There cannot be a doubt that these were the young binds 
|removed from the nest in the tree to this very safe and very 
| unlikely place of retreat. 

| Assuming this, and considering the whole incident from the point 
of view of human intelligence, there is a series of complicate 
mental acts, which seems to indicate a very large measure of mind 


| in these two birds. There must have been suspicion, passing into 
| conviction, of the intention of the gardener; determination to 
| prevent the robbery contemplated ; agreement as to the manner 
|in which this could be accomplished ; the looking for and choos. 


ing the most likely place for their new home, then choosing the 


| time and arranging the manner of the removal; and finally, the 


mechanical act of carrying their three young ones, already a fort. 
night old, from the nest, a distance of full thirty yards, to their 
new home. 

Is it not justifiable, and in fact necessary, to accept this 
analysis as true to the case before us? There could haye 
been no antecedent experience to dictate the course pursued, 
‘¢The logic of feeling” rises in such a case to the logic 
of intellect, and though the processes 1 have described may 
have had different conditions in the limited brain of these 
feathered intelligences, I cannot help thinking that the pro- 
cesses must have been so similar, as to class this instance of 
animal intelligence with the same operations as conducted in the 
higher order of mind. 

I may just add, the young ones were never taken. ‘They had 
a capital run of some yards, and whenever we tried to take them 
they always ran away, until they flew off their own masters—I 
am, Sir, &c., J. 8. 








BOOKS. 


THE EUROPEANS.* 


tion” caused by Mr. Layman’s reading the extract from the | ,,, ;, pleasant to see the promise of a new figure in English,—or 


Bishop’s book, the Bishop’s reply was received with ‘loud 
cheers,” perhaps not the least loud coming from many who either 
think the vestments legal or wish they were so, but yet will not 
needlessly think ill even of a Bishop.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Tn. Hitt, 


THE LIABILITY OF SHAREHOLDERS. 
(To THE Epii OF THE “ SPECTATOR.” J 

Sirn,—There is an important point in law, a right understanding 
of which may calm unreasoning fear. It is this :—The liability of 
Shareholders in limited companies, and in other companies which 
have been registered as unlimited under the Joint-Stock Companies’ 
Acts, extends to one year after the date of transfer. In the case 
of unregistered companies, the period is three years. The holder of 
bank or other shares, therefore, who rushes to his broker in the | 
present crisis, not only helps to create the evil he deprecates, but 
whilst selling at a loss, he yet remains in the same position as 
regards liability as before. ‘Those who do not understand the 
wisdom of calmness and firmness will yet appreciate the policy 
of selfishness,—I am, Sir, &c., 

Manchester, October 23rd. Joun GOODIER. 

BIRD INTELLIGENCE. 
(To THE EpITOR OF THE “ SPECTATOR."} 

Srr,—In the spring of 1877, my gardener was requested to try 
to rear a pair of young blackbirds. He fixed on one nest, in | 
some ivy, about thirty yards away from the house. On a certain | 
Sunday morning, he saw that the birds were hatched; on the 





|him on the plot. 


| perhaps, we should rather say, in Anglo-American,—literature, 
| and there appears to be the promise of a new figure in Mr. Henry 


James. We have recently noticed the unusual ability of his 
critical essays. In this slight novel,—or ‘‘ sketch,” as he accu- 
rately enough terms it, for it is, indeed, of very slender materials, 
—there is evidence enough of a genuine and brilliant creative 
power of the dramatic kind. We cannot exactly compliment 
In the first place, the little there is of it is 
essentially disagreeable, as it turns in great measure on the 
ambiguous position of a woman who has made a morganatic 
marriage with one of the younger branches of a petty German 
house, a marriage which the reigning prince,—the scene is laid 
thirty years ago,—is anxious to dissolve. The lady herself, 
the daughter of an American family, though born and bred in 
Europe, evidently would not object, if she saw her way to any 
more brilliant position as the consequence of assenting to its 
dissolution ; and during the period covered by the ‘‘ sketch ” she 
is paying a flying visit to her relations in the neighbourhood of 
Boston, to ascertain what prospect she might open for herself 
among her Massachusetts relations, if she were to acquiesce in 
the dissolution of her marriage. This is an unpleasant sub- 
ject; nor is it exclusively in reference to the Baroness Minster 
herself, her worldly falsehoods and her company complaisance, 
thatit is unpleasant. Her chief admirer in New England,—a man 
who is intended for the leading figure in a very high-minded and 
refined set,—evidently takes the same easy view of marriage, a 





* The Europeans. 
Macmillan and Co. 


A Sketch. By Henry James. In 2 vols. Londom: 
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acoutract which may at any time be dissolved by mutual consent, a nature 80 completely fused with the usually irritable and insatiable 
go as to set both parties entirely free for a new contract of the artistic temper, as to make quite a new species of character, would 
game kind. And though he does not propose to Baroness | be in itself sufficient for a literary success ; but contrasted, as Mr. 
Minster, and eventually marries some one else, it is apparently Henry James contrasts it, with the anxious embarrassments and 
solely because she tells fibs, and not in the least because she is sad ethical fatigue of the Puritan temperament, the effect is 
another man’s wife and only proposing to release herself by an | a picture full of those fine touches which make you laugh heartily 
jmmoral act from a tie which had never, to her, been anything | even when alone,—and not with the laughter of mere amusement, 
but one of legal concubinage. We must not be supposed to mean | but rather with the laughter which comes of finding your own per- 
that there is any indelicacy in the manner in which Mr. Henry | ceptions suddenly widened by the skill of your author. Part of the 
James treats the subject. The Baroness Miinster, false at heart | scene in which Felix discloses his wishes to his uncle and intended 
and only conventionally brilliant, is not intended to be an | father-in-law, will sufficiently illustrate what we mean. He had 
attractive figure, and might, indeed, with but a little alteration | previously applied to Charlotte, the elder of the two sisters, to 
inthe setting, have been painted expressly to show how despicable | use her influence with her father to facilitate his marriage with 
conventional charm and total insincerity may be. But what is Gertrude, but Charlotte had not had time to begin operations, 
disagreeable is the light way in which a rather rigorous Massa- | and Mr. Wentworth himself had, as we said, been hoping to marry 
chusetts society take her position. It rather appears to add to her | Gertrude to the young Unitarian minister, Mr. Brand :— 

fascination for one of them that she is living in doubt whether she | « Mfr, Wentworth sat there, with his legs crossed, lifting his dry, 
shall dissolve her marriage with another man or not, and that the | pure countenance from the Boston Advertiser. Felix entered smiling, 


ears to depend on whether or not she can see a clear | 99 if he had something particular to say, and his uncle looked at him 
doubt app A as if he both expected and deprecated this event. Felix vividly ex- 


prospect of substituting a more satisfactory tie for the one CON- | pressing himself had come to be a formidable figure to his uncle, who 
gerning which she is hesitating. Even the ladies of this rigorous | had not yet arrived at definite views as to a proper tone. For the first 


Puritan set seem to take much the same view. The invalid mother | time in his life, as I have said, Mr. Wentworth shirked a responsibility ; 

f the possible suitor, who is painted as a refined and devoted he earnestly desired that it might not be laid upon him to determine 
; ” the ve a f death. al t mak how his nephoew’s lighter propositions should be treated. He lived 
mother on the very verge of death, almos makes court to Madame } under an apprehension that Felix might yet beguile him into assent to 
Miinster on behalf of her son. If we may judge by this tale, the | doubtful inductions, and his conscience instructed him that the bost 


American ideal of marriage, even in “ strict” circles, has become form of vigilance was the avoidance of discussion. Ho hoped that the 
pleasant episode of his nephew's visit would pass away without a 


as easy-going as in the laxest society in Germany. The idea of further lapse of consistency. Felix looked at Charlotte with an air of 
a civil contract has succeeded to the idea of a sacrament, and the | understanding, and then at Mr. Wentworth, and then at Charlotte 
ciyil contract itself is in a fair way, we should think, to become | again. Mr. Wentworth bent his refined eyebrows upon his nephew, 
universally as slight and flexible as, in many of the States, it already and stroked down the first page of the Advertiser. ‘I ought to havo 
: +s t serious objection to the plot.—tl ™ ite brought a bouquet, said F elix, laughing. ‘In France they always do. 
is. This is our most § a Ong e plot, —though we quite | _<We are not in France,’ observed Mr. Wentworth, gravely, while 
admit there is no indelicacy in the execution of it. Our next Charlotte earnestly gazed at him.—*‘ No, luckily, we are not in France, 
objection is purely literary, that there is hardly any plot at where I am afraid I should have a harder time of it. My dear Char- 
al. ‘The story is of the very thinnest,—perhaps sufficient, but] (over] hor as if some one had been presenting. hia, Charlotte looked 
- ae 4 ‘A a 8 S¢ € ad be yrese g . ariotte ORK 
barely sufficient, for threading together some admirably dramatic | at him with almost frightened eyes; and Mr. Wentworth thought this 
and highly humorous conversation, wherein European manners | might bo the beginning of a discussion. ‘ What is the bouquet for?’ 
are skilfully contrasted with the thin and refined provincialism | #¢™dvired, by way of turning it off. Felix gazed at him, smiling. 
‘eetenmsisty, Th chard t But “es fe | ‘Pour la demande!’ And then, drawing up a chair, he seated 
of Boston society. 1t is hardly astory. Dut none the less very few, | himself, hat in hand, with a kind of conscious solemnity. Presently 
even of really good three-volume novels, contain indications of so | he turned to Charlotte again. ‘My good Charlotte, my admi- 
much dramatic ability as the exceedingly slight novelette con- | — —— ss — Po ne — a 
, ; Be ; ree i ? re alse—you have not sided against me?’ Charlotte got up, tremblin 
tained in these two thin, widely-spaced, and largely printed | oxtromely, though imperceptibly. ‘You must yah My my fathor 
volumes. We judge from it, as we have already said, that Mr. | yourself,’ she said, ‘I think you are clever enough.’ But Felix, 
Henry James may make a considerable figure in Anglo-American | rising too, begged her to remain.—‘I can speak better to an audience,’ 
literature. | he declared.— I hope it is nothing disagreeable,’ said Mr. Wentworth. 
: : ae P —‘ It’s something delightful, for me!’ And Folix, laying down his hat, 
But we do not ground this opinion on the picture of Baroness clasped his hands a little between his knees, ‘ My dear uncle,’ he said, 
Miinster, the morganatic wife, herself. She is indeed very cleverly ‘I desire, very earnestly, to marry your danghter Gertrude.’ Charlotte 


sketched in the opening conversation with her brother, but she | sank slowly into her chair again, and Mr. Wentworth sat staring, with 
= | a light in his face that might have been flashed back from an iceberg. 


never again comes up to the brilliancy which we are, in that | to stared and stared; he said nothing. Felix fell back, with his hands 
scene, led to expect from her, and the effect of which on her | still clasped. ‘Ah,—you don’t like it. I was afraid!’ He blushed 
Yankee relatives we are promising ourselves the amusement of deeply, and Charlotte noticed it—remarking to herself that it was the 
observing. After the opening of the sketch, she does not in the | "8! time she _ ever seen him blush. She began to blush herself, 
least justify her reputation, She tells fib d distribut th and to reflect t at he might be much in love.— This is very abrupt, 

I . e 8, and distributes rather | said Mr. Wentworth at last.—‘Have you never suspected it, dear 
common-place compliments, but except where she undertakes the | uncle?’ Felix inquired. ‘Well, that proves how discreet I have been. 
worldly education of WwW : Yes, I thought you wouldn’t like it.—‘It is very serious, Felix,’ said 
again — her pone ge ame bor yu —r —— cy ee Mr. Wentworth.—‘ You think it’s an abuse of hospitality!’ exclaimed 
: 2 cage & Gee; Gee oven & Ue eens ere | Felix, smiling again.—‘ Of hospitality ?—an abuse ?’ his uncle repeated 
1s & certain want of finesse,—a plumpness of speech—which is | very slowly.—‘ That is what Felix said to me,’ said Charlotte conscien- 


hardly suitable to the character and the occasion. What makes the | tiously—‘Of course you think so; don’t defend yourself!’ Felix pur- 
book so striking is not the sketch of the Baroness Miinster, but that | °%°4- * It ¢s an abuse, obviously ; the most I can claim is that it is —- 
of her light-hearted. 1 1 t frivol dal tF h a pardonable one. I simply fell head over heels in love; one can har< ly 
ght-hearted, happy, aimost frivolous, and almost French, | help that. Though you are Gertrude’s progenitor, I don’t believe you 
brother, Felix Young, and the exquisitely painted contrast between | know how attractive she is. Dear uncle, she contains the elements of a 
his character and that of the shy, rather melancholy, washed-out | Simgularly—I may say a strangely—charming woman !'—‘She has 
Puritans, whose Puritanism han hone dilated tute Unitestonl always been to me an object of extreme concern,’ said Mr. Wentworth. 
a = : “ : “ - ‘ - © Unitarianism, | « We have always desired her happiness,’—*‘ Well, here it is!’ Felix de- 
—with whom he claims relationship, and into whose good | clared. ‘I will make her happy. Sho believes it, too. Now, hadn't 
graces he smiles his way. When this young gentleman | you noticed that?’—‘I had noticed that she was much changed,’ Mr. 
applies for the hand of Mr. Wentworth’s daughter, Gertrude, | Ventworth declared, in a tone whoso unoxpressive, ag pes 
and apologises for hi in : oent ho I quality appeared to Felix to reveal a profundity of opposition. ; It may 
be Yelses for his poverty, the anxious bostonian, Who has | be that she is only becoming what you call a charming woman.’—‘ Ger- 
- hoping to marry her to a young Unitarian minister, and who | trude, at heart, is so earnest, so true,’ said Charlotte, very softly, fastening 
a his suit rather coldly, remarks, by way of apology for | eo ~ oy’ her om nertet delight to won aes og a _ 
coldness, * Tt’ . ” GN #49 li elix.—‘ She has a very peculiar temperament, said Mr. Wentgorth.— 

, a th s not your want plenary Now it 8 delightful | ¢ p, even that is praise!” Felix rejoined. ‘I know I am not the man 
say that,” replies Felix ; ‘‘ only don’t say it’s my want of | you might have looked for. I have no position and no fortune; I can 
character, because I have a character, I assure you I have: asmall | give Gertrude no place in the world. A place in the w orld, that’s what 
one, alittle slip of a thing, but still something tangible.” And | 10 °n8 Mee worth. Ah, how charmingly abo dovsit~her duty} 
at “ih > oh Ls ” : . . ° - emarked 3 . B 70 lL—"* J , How chal ingly sb aver! —H0 uy * 
: mitts slip of a thing” is precisely what is painted, and } Felix exclaimed, with a radiant face, * What an exquisite conception 
painted with exquisite humour, in every conversation in which Felix | she has of it. But she comes honestly by that, dear uncle.” Mr. Wents 


takes part,—while those in which he does not take part are, rela- worth and Charlotte both looked at him as if they were watching a 
greyhound doubling. ‘Of course with me sho will hide her light under 


tive] speaking ; - > 
i es a no account. It is the character of a thoroughly | © bushel,’ he continued, ‘I being tho bushel. Now I know you like 
empered Bohemian,—a vagabond but innocent sort of ama- | me, you have certainly proved it. But you think I am frivolous and 
" who is incapable of shyness, or modesty, or mauvaise honte, or | penniless and shabby. Granted, granted, a thousand times — I 
-temper, or ingratitude . .. have been a loose fish, a fiddler, a painter, an actor. But there is this 
audacity in ec: —— im want of test, and whose sationt to be said; in the first place, I fancy you exaggerate, you lend me quali- 
M arrying his point, when he has one to carry, is quite | 4;,, | haven't had. I have been a Bohemian—yes; but in Bohemia I 


] 
old 


4 Tt . : . . . . , 
uperb. The way in which this easy, happy, lively nature is painted, | always passed for a gentleman. I wish you could see some of my old 
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camarades—they would tell you! It was the liberty I liked, but not 
the opportunities! My sins were all peccadilloes ; I always respected 
my neighbours property—my neighbour's wife. Do you see, dear 
uncle?’ Mr. Wentworth ought to have seen; his cold blue eyes were 
intently fixed. ‘And then, c’est fini! It’s all over. Je me range. 
have settled down to a jog-trot. I find I can earn my living—a very 
fair one—by going about the world and painting bad portraits. It’s 
not a glorious profession, but it is a perfectly respectable one. You 
won't deny that,eh? Going about the world, Isay? I must not deny 
that, for that I am afraid I shall always do—in qnest of agreeable sit- 
ters. When I say agreeable, I mean susceptible of delicate flattery and 
prompt of payment. Gertrude declares she is willing to share my 
wanderings and help to pose my models. She even thinks it will be 
charming ; and that brings me to my third point. Gertrude likes me. 
Enceurage her a little, and she will tell you so.’ Felix’s tongue obviously 
moved much faster than the imagination of his auditors; his eloquence, 
like the rocking of a boat in a deep, smooth lake, made long eddies of 
silence.” 

That is a long extract, but it is the only one with which we shall 
trouble our readers, and nothing less would have conveyed that 
effect of real genius of which this very slight book appears to us 
to contain unmistakable evidence. The contrast between Charlotte’s 
shyness and Felix’s incapacity for shyness, or any approach to 
shyness, between Mr. Wentworth’s slow, anxious temperament 
and Felix’s swift, light, fluent happiness, is most effective; and when 
two other figures come on the scene, first, Mr. Brand, the solemn 
young minister, who had aspired to be Gertrude’s husband, but who 
is beginning to aspire to be Charlotte’s instead,—and then Gertrude 
herself, who had gained a great reputation with her family for 
‘¢ peculiarity,”—which meant restlessness in that rather narrow 
world, and an imagination which longed for a fuller life, —the grave 


I| 


of Cabinets which distracted the action of a Coalition 
was the difficulty of dealing with a responsible representative f 
the French Monarchy. Never yet has there been published ind 
glaring evidence of the internal dissensions, not merely in the 
| Royalist party, but in the Royal family itself, as is to be found in 
these volumes. The intrigues of Monsieur, the intemperate 
pretensions of the Comte d’Artois, the flight and restless action 
of the Prince de Condé and of Calonne, are here revealed ag 
they never were before. For if on the side of the Emigrants 
princes, and nobles there was unbecoming action towards, 
and even indecent language in reference to, what on 
reprobated as the temporising conduct of the King ang 
Queen, the latter also was not measured in her strictures 
or what she stigmatised as the criminal folly, if not worse 
of her relatives. These were poured out to Fersen with. 
out reserve. Under date of July 8th he was informed by the 
Queen that it was considered not advisable to concede to any 
person full powers authorising him to act in the King’s steaq 
under existing circumstances. The letter is remarkable ag 
speaking in the name of the King, for almost through the whole 
correspondence he is put quite into the background ; indeed, it 
may be said he is virtually ignored. It is Marie Antoinette who ig 
always consulted on points of policy, and who writes in reply as of 
her own authority. Also there are several direct allusions to the King 
as being a mere cipher, whose will it was idle to consider an ele. 
ment capable of independent decision. At Vienna, Fersen met 
with little that was satisfactory. His letters contain vivid accounts 
of the various cross-currents at work, the indifference of some 


and that 





little comedy is almost perfect. We must say, however, that no 
figure is really quite adequate, except those of Felix Young and 
Charlotte Wentworth. The slowness and inherited gravity of 
Mr. Wentworth, admirably as these qualities are conceived, are 
just a little exaggerated, and pushed almost to the point of | 
extravagance; and Gertrude remains something of a problem to 
the reader, no less than to her own family. 

But the character of Felix Young, born of American blood, 
but on French soil, educated a Bohemian, by profession a strolling 
sort of artist, incapable of earnestness, and yet incapable of real 
levity, preferring to attach himself to stronger natures, and yet 
keeping a perfectly elastic independence of his own, is a picture 
so original, and so admirably worked out, that it alone may not 
improbably give to this little book a permanent, if a modest place, 
in English literature. We only wish the main situation of the 
sketch were open to less serious criticism. We see with sincere 
pain, even though the treatment be quite delicate, that American 
literature is following in the track of American State-law on the 
subject of marriage. 





COUNT DE FERSEN.* 
[SECOND NOTICE, 
IMMEDIATELY on hearing that the Royal family had been arrested, 
Fersen insisted on the necessity of deciding on the line of policy 
which they would have adopted by their friends. ‘+ The fright- 
ful disaster that has happened,” he wrote to the Queen, ‘ must 
wholly change the course of affairs, and should the original revo- 
lution be persisted in, to get helped from without, not being 
any longer able to do it oneself, it is indispensable to recom- 
mence negotiations, and to give for that purpose full powers.” 
These were the questions on which he particularly asked for defi- 
nite instructions,—1. Whether it was wished the Powers should 
act in defiance of whatever remonstrances might proceed publicly 


politicians who looked on France’s internal weakness as Austria's 
benefit, the rivalries and jealousies of Cabinets, the irresolu. 
tion of the Emperor with whom he personally conferred, ang 
finally, the untoward action of the Comte d’Artois who, 
instigated by the hot-headed Calonne, appeared in Vienna, 
and only tended to paralyse the more practical counsels of 
which Fersen was the advocate. At this moment came the 
tidings of the King’s acceptance of the Constitution, which stilt 
further disconcerted the contemplated Coalition. The Emigrant 
party screamed at the act as one which put an end to all possi- 
bility of any longer delay out of consideration for the King, 
and was bent, under the leadership of Condé, on making an armed 
demonstration even by itself. Leopold again pleaded that the 
language of the King’s declaration no longer allowed of the Powers 
professing to come to the rescue of a Sovereign under coercion. It 
appears that for a while direct communication with the Queen was 
forcibly suspended. ‘ Since two months, [ had no tidings of you; 
no one could tell me where you were. I was on the point of writing 
to Sophy [Fersen’s sister], if I only could have got her direction.” 
Immediately on reaching Bruxelles, Fersen wrote a long letter,— 
unfortunately imperfect, as here printed. It contains a full and 
lucid statement of the position. He had gone to Vienna with 
‘“‘ unlimited powers ” from Gustavus, ‘‘ to accede to anything that 
might be of service to” the Queen. ‘All I have been able 
to do was to prevent some follies of the [French] Princes, and 
to convince one that one must do nothing through them.” He 
had drawn up a scheme for a diplomatic Congress, that should 
demand the liberation of the Royal family, and be supported by 
an assemblage of forces on the frontier. But he insisted on some 
explicit statement from the Queen whether she had any, andif 
so, what plan of her own, for it was necessary not to be in the 
dark on the point, lest the consequence might be only to make 
things worse, especially if the case were possible that she was 





from the Crown. 2. Whether full powers would be given to 
either Monsieur or the Comte d’Artois. 3. Whether it was 
intended that whoever was so empowered should select his ‘own 
adviser. At this time, the impatient Gustavus III. had found a 
pretext to go to the Baths of Aix-la-Chapelle, so as to be nearer 
the scene of action. He had in his brain a complete plan 
for military action, and was feverishly working on his neigh- 
bour Catharine to co-operate. A Swedish-Russian force was to 
make a descent in Normandy, while, according to the King’s idea, 
the othér Powers, and notably the German Emperor, should move 
from the other side. Leopold, however, though the Queen’s 
brother, was provokingly lethargical in his resolutions. ‘The 
Swedish monarch burnt with desire to act, but the Austrian 
Government ever procrastinated and responded with inconclusive 
memoirs to his impatient proposals. To try and make an im- 
pression on this dilatory Cabinet, Fersen was instructed by his 
Sovereign to proceed himself to Vienna, and by his personal 
explanations to stir the feelings of the Emperor. There was, 
however, another element besides the constitutional sluggishness 


| 


| 
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* Le Comte de Fersen et La Cour de France. Par Le Baron de Klinckowstrim. 
2 vols. Paris: Firminu-Didot, 1878. 
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thinking ‘ of sincerely uniting herself with the Revolution.” The 
Queen’s reply was distinct on this head. ‘ Be assured,” she 
wrote, October 19th, ‘that I do not let myself go with the Enragés, 
and if I see and have intercourse with some, it is only to make 
use of them, and they all inspire me with too much horror even 
to let me ally myself with them.” The advice of Fersen was t 
concentrate every effort on inducing the Emperor to co-operate 
for the meeting of an armed Congress, as the means of obviating 
| partial and ineffective action, as well as of preventing some Ul- 
| toward steps from the Emigrant leaders. ‘ Press the Emperor 
always for this Congress; without this measure promptly 
|and very decidedly, I fear everything from the folly of the 
| Princes and Emigrants; they are greatly excited, and if 
|they think themselves forsaken, I will answer for nothing 
on their part.” Through a confidential messenger, Fersen, 
under date of November 26th, sent the Queen an elaborate 
|memorandum, with emphatic counsels as to particular steps 
ishe should take. ‘The frankness of his language is free from 
all courtly consideration. ‘The Emperor is deceiving you,” he 
bluntly informs his sister ; “he will do nothing for you, and under 
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the spurious plea of your safety, and of carrying out your wishes 
not to act with the princes, he abandons you to your destiny. 
. He is weak and good-tempered, and knows not how to 
‘sithstand his Council, which is slow, feeble, and timid, and into 
whose political creed the lowering of France enters... .. s I 
have myself heard Count Mercy say that if he had received 
from the Emperor positive orders for the assembly of a corps 
@armée, he would have taken it on himself to suspend their 
execution..---- Your enemies have availed themselves of [the 
Emperor's indecision] to spread the report that you opposed 
every undertaking ; that you desire to be paramount, and that 
dread of playing the second part makes you prefer to act 
through the Constitution, and employ the factions, to owing 
the restoration of your authority to the Princes and Emigrants ; 
that you would rather sacrifice the kingdom than a part of 
your authority, and thousand stories of the kind, one more 
absurd than the other. These ideas have spread amongst the 
nobility, and are believed ; very sensible persons attached to you 
are even disposed toadopt them. ..... It is essential to try and 
put an end to these rumours, and that the upshot of your action 
should prove their falseness.” After indicating with precision 
what he would have the Queen do at the various Courts, Fersen 
returns to the subject of the Emigrants, who, he advised, should 
be kept under restraint, through the medium of the Northern 
Courts. ‘I do not see the necessity of your sending some one 
to the Princes, particularly if you adopt the idea of employing 
Sweden and Russia to influence their action. Their extreme in- 
discretion forbids your confiding anything to them, and if you 
only want to keep them from moving, you know how little former 
missions have had effect... ... From all I have sent, you see 
how vital it is for you to come to a decision at once, and to let 
me know it. You cannot remain as you are, and you have 
everything to fear from Coblence and the Emigrants, of whom 
some are of good-faith, but the others not...... Answer, I 
beseech, as quickly as possible, what line you will take; it is 
absolutely necessary to write to the Courts, and this must be 
without loss of time, for there is not a minute tospare.” What were 
the Queen’s feelingsin regard to her surroundingsis thus graphically 
expressed by herself :—*‘ The letter written to the Baron de Breteuil 
by Monsieur has surprised and shocked us, but one must have 
patience, and at this moment not show too much one’s anger ; 
but I will make a copy to show to my sister-in-law. Iam curious 
how she will justify it, in the midst of all that is happening. It is 
a hell, our domestic interior ; it is impossible to say a word, with 
the best possible intentions. My sister is so indiscreet, so sur- 
rounded by intriguers, and above all, so much under the thumbs 
of her brothers abroad, that it is out of the question to talk 
with her, or one would have to scold all day. I see that the am- 
bition of those around Monsieur will utterly ruin him ; he fancied 
himself in the first moment to be everything, but let him do what 
he may, he will yet never play a real part.” And again, after 
referring to a letter that she had received from a noble in the 
Comte d’Artois’s confidence, the Queen exclaims, ‘* Oh, accursed 
nation! how miserable is it to have to live with it, and to be 
obliged to serve it!’ In the midst of all these incessant trials, 
the Queen’s courage, however, never failed. Repeatedly she 
assures Fersen that her health keeps up, and that she feels 


confident he need have no alarm as to her personal safety. | banker, who had undertaken to negotiate with Danton. 


The belief that the lives of the 


toyal family would be of | 
superior value to the Revolutionists in negotiating with the 


Reutersvaerd, a Swedish diplomatist, but without a servant. 
“We had,” it is stated in the diary, ‘‘a messenger’s passport 
for Portugal, in false names. .... . I had besides, for my pro- 
tection, credentials as a Minister of the Queen of Portugal.” 
The entries in the diary appear to have been made day by day, 
but at this part there is a mysterious gap, from February 14th to 
February 21st, without the editor telling us whether this is due 
to pages missing in the manuscript. This is the more vexatious, 
as there are some irreconcilable discrepancies between the report 
written on his return to Bruxelles to Gustavus and the statements 
in the Diary. In the report it is said that he saw the King the day 
of his arrival in Paris; also that, having gone round as far as Fon- 
tainebleau to carry off the assumed character of a Cabinet messenger 
from Spain when about returning to Belgium, he had on this 
second journey through Paris not ventured to go near the Palace. 
From the diary we learn that, having reached Paris February 13th, 
in the evening he proceeded to an individual indicated as Gog, 
certainly Goguelat, the Queen's maitre dhétel. Thereupon, says the 
diary, ‘‘ Went to the Queen; passed in by my usual way ; fearful 
of the National Guards; did not see the King.” What was 
the usual way, is not specified. On the following day the 
diary marks, ‘‘Saw the King at six in the evening,” and then 
follow notes of what the King said. Equally explicit is the diary 
in contradiction to what is said in the Bruxelles letter, in re- 
ference to his second passage through Paris. Under February 
21st, we read that, having come out of his hiding-place at six in 
the evening, he was taken again by Goguelat to the presence of 
the Royal family, with whom he supped. ‘“ At midnight I left. 
Frantz let me out by the great gate. At first, I did not find 
Reutersvaerd, which alarmed me. After a quarter of an hour, 
he came; we went to his inn...... at one, we got into the 
carriage.” In the report, Fersen says he was afraid to go to the 
Palace, and did not, therefore, then sce the Queen. Several 
times the travellers were stopped on the road, and exposed to a 
perquisition which only consummate presence of mind enabled 
them to pass without disastrous consequences. When the cir- 
cumstances of the case are considered,—Fersen’s well-known 
figure, the degree of popular hatred he had contracted, and the 
excessive inspection to which all who crossed the frontiers 
were subjected, it must be admitted that only the warmest 
affection could have prompted so perilous an enterprise 
as this journey. Fersen was too clear-sighted to come 
back with sanguine feelings. Gustavus had conceived a plan 
for flight. Louis XVI., however, declined to entertain the 
thought, and Fersen admitted that, as he was watched, it was 
physically out of the question. The practical result of the expedi- 
tion was nil. Louis XVI., as Fersen wrote in his diary, was too 
feeble for any consistent action. From Bruxelles he was doomed 
to contemplate in grief and sorrow how the Monarchy of France 
became more and more engulfed, until the final tragedy swept 
away the person to whom he was so deeply attached. The 
diary at this period is most interesting. Fersen lived in the centre 
of political combinations, himself the depositary of secrets to which 
but few were admitted. To the last, with the devotion of one 





whose whole heart was in the cause, Fersen indefatigably strove 
to save the life of the Queen. At the very time of her 
execution, a scheme based on money was on foot through a 
Every 
line in the journal relating to this time abounds in vivid traits, 
for Fersen knew the actors in the drama thoroughly. Space, 


Powers seems to have possessed the Queen almost to the end. | however, will allow us but to point to this portion of these 
Fersen, though not at all disposed to give way to alarms, after | volumes, for we have dwelt already at a length which makes it 


his return to Bruxelles from his bootless Vienna mission, felt the 
importance of more direct communication with the Queen than 
was possible by correspondence. 


| 
| 


necessary to close, on what seems to us even more important, 
and certainly more novel,—namely, the portion containing the 


He formed the idea of going intimate and affectionate letters interchanged between the Queen 


himself to Paris,—a truly daring scheme, for it was his life he | of France and the daring Swedish nobleman. 


staked in the event of being recognised, and with heavy odds 

against the chance of his escaping recognition. On October 30th | 
he confided the first thought of his intention to Taube, who from 
Sweden was to send him specified passports under false names. 
Perhaps the indication of some project of possible flight, which 
Occurs in a letter from Marie Antoinette, may have suggested the 
expediency of his presence, to prevent some rasbly desperate step. 
She herself, at first, vehemently dissuaded Fersen. “ It is out of 
the question,” she wrote, December 7th, “ for you to come here 
at present ; it would be to jeopardise our happiness; and when 1 
say it, I may be believed, for I have an intense desire to see you.” 
From the diary we learn that Crawford contrived to have an in- 
terview, and ten days later, January 21st, there is the laconic 
entry,—‘* The Queen has assented to my coming.” February 
11th he started on his perilous enterprise, in company with Baron 


' would seem almost superfluous. 
| lished his popular work, The Chinese, some forty years ago, giving 





CHINA.* 
AnotuEeR book on China, especially a “ history of the laws, 


manners, and customs” of a people we have known so long, 
Since Sir John Davis pub- 


a general description of China and its inhabitants, as a con- 
tribution to the “ Library of Entertaining Kuowledge,” many 
changes have indeed taken place in the relations of China with 
the outer world, but very little as regards themselves. In 1836, 
the date of the first edition, there were no treaties between China 
and Foreign Powers. ‘The latter had no recognised rights, and 

. China : a History of the Laws, Manners, and Customs of the People. By Joba 


Henry Gray, M.A., LL.D., Archdeacon of Hong Kong. Edited by W. G. Gregor 
In 2 yols. Loudon: Macmillan and Co. 1878, 
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traded only at Canton, and on sufferance, under a dual régime of 


Viceroys and Co-Hongs, by which every kind of humiliation was 
inflicted upon all foreigners indiscriminately, as so many barbarians, 
unworthy of, if not incapable of appreciating, better treatment. 
The great changes since that date have been the result of 
three wars, in which England played a principal part. These 
brought such disasters and defeat on the Chinese, that they were 
fain on each occasion to accept such terms as the conqueror saw 
fit to impose. That they did not lead to dismemberment or any 
territorial losses may easily be accounted for, by the undesirability 
of territory in such distant regions to most of the European 
Powers. To Russia alone, with a coterminous northern border, 
running east and west, of some 2,000 miles, was increase of 
territory an object of desire, and they took the opportunity 
of the last war waged by England and France, which’ ended 
in the capture of Pekin, and the total defeat of the 
Tartar and Mongol army, with Prince Sangolinsen at its head, 
to absorb by a process of pressure the greater part of the Amoor 
valley, including a large slice of Manchuria, the ancient patrimony 
of the present Tartar dynasty. But these changes apart, affect- 
ing their external relations only, the Chinese Government and 
people are in 1878 much as they were in 1838; and save in 
knowledge of the power of aggression of Western States, and 
their own inability to offer any effectual resistance, they are not 
very materially different from what they were a century earlier. 
Confucius and Mencius are still supreme as authorities in all 
matters of policy or morals, and in harmonious conjunction with 
Taoism and Buddhism, the doctrines of these sages rule the 
Chinese mind. Western nations for the last half-century have 


ceased in effect to be able to stand alone, and must of necessify 
look for support to one or other of the dominant powers, They 
lie, however, beyond the sphere of Chinese action, unless in 
alliance with Russia or England, when the Chinese might, through 
Central Asia, be a great disturbing power with whom it would be 
well to count. The rulers of China have at command, should they 
learn to use them, all the elements of a great conquering power 
more certainly than in the time of Genghis Khan. China proper, 
comprising within its vast limits the greatest variety of climate, and 
| most fertile soil, with the largest population of any empire in 
ancient or modern times, needs only to know its strength to give 
the law where now she receives it. Neither Russia, with her 
still more vast extent of territory, nor any other Western nation, 
could place such an army in the field as the Emperor of Ching 
might, if he pleased, and composed of men possessing all the 
best qualities of a soldier. What is wanted a few years could 
supply — drill, discipline, military organisation, officers to 
command, and a leader. Such an army could be more 
easily raised and equipped with the best arms of modem 
invention by China, than by any Western Power in the Old 
or New World. To obtain a fleet to match, with one thousand 
miles of seacoast, and one of the finest maritime populations 
anywhere to be found from which to man it, is, or need 
only be, a mere question of will and money. Fortunately, 
perhaps, for the rest of the world, the motive-power, the will, ig 
wanting. Some little evidence of what they could do in thig 
direction, and their ability to avail themselves of foreign agencies 
in organisation, and the application of the most recent inventiong 
of science, has been given by their organisation of the Imperial 














been eagerly vying with each other in efforts to give the| Maritime Customs, under Mr. Hart, a British Commissioner. 
Chinese rulers and people as much of our civilisation and With a staff all the superior grades of which are filled by foreign. 


Christianity, as they are willing to receive,—which amounts 
to very little. Their desire for Western knowledge and instruc- 


|ers, under the absolute control of this officer, the whole coast, 


}and many of the ports and rivers, since 1859, have been pro- 


tion runs chiefly in one groove, and that is for war equipments, | vided with lighthouses equal to the best in Europe, light-ships of 


Krupp guns, and iron-plated steamers. 


Neither the Chinese nor the Japanese have shown much| which leave nothing to be desired. 


the best type, and a service of pilots, under harbourmasters, 
A preventive service of 


disposition to receive Christianity in any of its European | swift steamers secures the Customs revenue, which by a steady 


forms, or at European hands. Although the Japanese have flung 


themselves with avidity into every other channel open to them 


for the acquisition of new ideas and Western types of civilisation, | 
even they have shown no readiness to adopt the tenets of the| 


Christian religion, or to give more than a passing thought to the 
missionaries, Romanist or Protestant. It behoves us, therefore, 
not to be too sanguine in our ‘hopes of coming changes, religious 
or secular, in the vast empire, governed, as it has been, by often- 
changing dynasties—Mongol, Chinese, and Tartar, alternately— 
but absolutely unchanging in their principles of government, 
habits of thought, and philosophic systems. 
possessed, if they did not discover, the three most important 


agents of modern progress and civilisation — the compass, | to the creation of an army and navy. 


The people who | 


increase now gives the Chinese Government some £4,000,000a 
year, collected with the greatest regularity and system, besides 
providing for the expense of creating and maintaining in 
efficiency the whole service. So little notice has this ex- 
|traordinary departure from the traditional policy of China, 
| and the significance of its perfect success, attracted in Europe, 
that to the few who know all the facts, it would seem 
the utterance of one of the missionaries in connection with 
the China famine is fully borne out :—‘‘ At present, China is the 
biggest bit of humanity in which the people of this country may 
be said to be profoundly ignorant.” What has now been done 
in organising a whole Civil Service could, of course, be extended 
They have already two or 


printing, and gunpowder, many centuries before they were | three extensive dockyards and arsenals, created for them by 


known in Europe, and yet persistently refuse to profit by | foreign heads and instructors. 
the superior knowledge and progress attained through these | 


inventions by the nations of the West, must certainly present 
an interesting study to the sociologist. They appear to have been 
destined to,give to the rest of the world the chief instruments 


But all this is only the beginning, 
and tentative, rather than progressive, amidst misgivings and dis- 
trust of their foreign teachers. In the meantime, railroads, 
telegraph lines, and movable types for printing, with other 
scarcely less important factors of Western civilisation, are disre- 


of progress, while turning them to little account themselves in garded, and even frowned upon when forced upon them. Per- 


the march of humanity towards a higher scale of intelligence 
and development. Even now at the eleventh hour, when 
their dignity and power is in constant danger from the 
superiority of Western Nations, 
true source, and fix their attention on what is merely one 
of the results, — progressive military armaments, 
and arms, Yet nothing is more remarkable in this retro- 
spect than the fact that they are now, 
been, far in advance of all other Asiatics in arts, polity, and 
civilisation, Extending their sway from the furthest eastern 
shore of Asia to the borders of Persia and Bokhara, they have ever 
been the dominant Power of the eastern half of the continent, 
and still hold sway from Yarkand to Moukden! No other 
Eastern race has been able to stop their advance, or equal their 
Whether they will ever become a 


science, 


and always have 


progress in peace or war. 


principal factor in the Eastern questions which now interest | 


European Powers, and claim a voice in the destiny of countries 


stretching through Central Asia to the Caspian, is one practically 


suggested by their recent reconquest of Eastern Turkistan, and the 
energy and persistency manifested in such an achievement. 
Whatever be the answer which the past and the present of China 
foreshadow, it is becoming daily more obvious that all Asia is 
gravitating towards a virtual subjection to three great powers— 
China, Russia, and Great Britain. Persia and Turkey have 





| 


they remain blind to its| 


| haps, as we have said, it is as well that the Chinese Rulers move 


so slowly and cautiously; and that the ambition of the Chinese 
is not for more territory or conquest, but to be secured against in- 
terference and attack from without. All their warlike preparations, 
purchase of steamers, Krupp guns, and arms of precision, have 
no other motive, and stop there at present. This freedom from 


| control, interference, or dictation is the one desire of rulers and 


people, and it is marvellous how long they are in acquiring and 
effectually applying the knowledge, so freely offered them, by 
which this end could most surely and promptly be attained! The 
only invasion of the Mongol to be feared in these later days, it has 
perhaps, therefore, been truly said, is one of trade and labour 
competition. Industrial, not armed force, is the menaced danger. 
They have an overflowing, industrious, and singularly apt popu- 
lation, given to emigration and colonisation. China has the com- 
mand of more skilled labour and cheap labour than all Europe 
combined, A Chinaman will live and thrive where most Europeans 
would starve, certainly most Englishmen. China, again, has 
within its boundaries coalfields and ironstone in such boundless 
quantities and close juxtaposition as might, if brought in compe- 
tition with our own, dwarf into insignificance all we possess. If 
the present conflicts of labour and capital proceed much longer, and 
workmen's strikes make profitable employment of capital no longer 
possible in England, there is a field in China where cheap and skilled 
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as no practical limit, where cotton and silk, coal and iron 
igenous and in boundless profusion. The capital can take 
wing, and does always by universal law abandon the countries where 
it amet fructify ; but the labour now on strike, where will it go ? 
Or where will the workmen find another field, when the cotton and 
the iron and the shipbuilding trades have all been ruined here ? 
Go where they w ill, the ground is preoccupied, if it be not waste 
or a wilderness. Capital may find another home, but not the 
workmen whose hands have here made, by the combination of 





labour h 
are all ind 


both, ever-increasing wealth and power. 

Whether China may or'may not be ever destined to play this 
strange part as a factor in the European industrial wars, it is not 
necessary to give a decided opinion at present, but the possibility 
exists, and towards the solution of this problem we cannot say the 
present work of Archdeacon Gray contributes much that is either 

The truth is, that although Dr. Gray 


new or important. 
a resident in the south of China, 


has been many years 
the interior, putting together a great many notes on many things, 


neral reader who has not been in the country, or read much on 
the subject. But it will scarcely enlighten those who are already 
familiar with the more systematic works on China which Sir 
John Davis and Dr. Wells Williams gave to the world long 
ago. ‘These have not been superseded by any of the 
numerous books of a more sketchy and desultory character 
of which many have appeared since, and the present work 
must take rank among them. ‘The writers above 
still greater in a knowledge of the language, both written and 
spoken, without which, and a familiar acquaintance with the 
literature of China, no writer, however able, can hope to add 
materially to the stock of knowledge already acquired from 
original sources. ‘Che information to be obtained at second-hand, 
through interpreters and translators, can never supply the place 
of direct intercourse with the natives in any country,—and in 
China, perhaps, less than any other. In the meantime, it is but 
fair to admit that Dr. Gray has bestowed great care and industry 
in putting together all the instruction he has been able to collect 
in these two volumes for the information and amusement of the 
English reader. Although it might more fitly have appeared 
under a less ambitious title than ‘‘ A History of the Laws, Manners, 
and Customs of the People,” the author passes in review | 
a great variety of subjects within this wide range, and by the aid 
of 140 illustrations, from native sources, as we infer by their char- 
acter, a fair impression may be gained of some of the aspects 
presented by a people numbering some 400,000,000. There are 
indeed some special features affecting the character of the 
people, and the influence of elements of foreign origin, upon | 
both rulers and subjects, which have been prominently presented 
in an original manner. We may give as an instance his history 
of the first introduction of tobacco, and the analogy of its re- 
ception by the ruling powers with that awarded in England. Dr. 
Gray rather assumes than proves by any evidence, that the seeds 
of the tobacco plant were first brought from abroad, and by the 
Portuguese or Spaniards, as late as the sixteenth century. He 
quotes an edict of Tsung-ching, at that time Emperor, to his 
Manchu subjects, in which he strictly commands them to abstain from 
its use, and with about the same effect as James 1., a little earlier, 
who engaged in a similar vain crusade, by his ‘‘ Counterblast.” 
Looking to the experience brought by three centuries in both 
countries, so dissimilar in laws and customs, and so far apart in 
Space, we cannot but conclude that Governments and Rulers have 
very little power to prevent, or arrest the growth of a national 
indulgence in narcotics or stimulants. In China, seeing that at 
the present day the great majority of Chinese, men, women, and 
children, in all ranks and conditions of life, are smokers ; and in 
the more recent introduction of the other narcotic, opium, that is 
already threatening to become nearly as common, in spite 
of edicts, and the severe penalties often enacted, we must accept 
the conclusion that not even the most despotic Government can 
exercise any effective power over the growth of national habits of 
indulgence, either in narcotics or stimulants. Neither does the 
free use in one of these afford any immunity from indulgence in the 
other. We, like the Chinese, are great smokers of tobacco, and 
the habit has taken an enormous development within the last 
half-century, but it neither acts as a check on the use of opium 
with them, nor of intoxicating liquors with us; and the two | 
vices, like some diseases, seem rather to keep each other in 
countenance, if they do not give mutual aid. We cannot wonder | 
that the rulers of China, laying to the door of the foreigner 


| 


| 





and has had many opportunities of observation by travelling in | 
| years in the Bush by emigrants whose habits and education 


he has only produced a book which may interest and instruct the | 


cited | 
added to the advantage of a long residence in the country, one | 


|the introduction of the two most potent narcotics, with all 
the evil influences attending their abuse, should look upon 
foreign nations as their worst enemies, and apart from all 
other reasons, would fain revert to their ancient policy of 
absolute exclusion. Nor can it be denied that Europe 
and its boasted civilisation and commerce, in giving them 
tobacco and opium, has made an evil return for the three 
greatest luxuries known to modern nations, if not the most 
beneficent Tea, Silk, and Porcelain! The balance, if struck, 
| is fatally adverse to any claims of ours as benefactors, and we do 
not require Dr. Gray to tell us that there are ‘‘ literati and gentry ” 
in China fully capable of appreciating the loss and the gain, and 
who estimate all revenue or trade derived from their intercourse 
with us as dust in the balance. 





BUSH LIFE IN CANADA.* 
Tuts is a melancholy record of the miseries endured for some 
rendered them utterly unfitted for such a life. According to the 


‘* Emigrant’s Lady’s” own showing, this emigration scheme was 
carried out by herself and her family in great ignorance, not only 


| of the particular neighbourhood in which they resolved to settle, 


but also of the unavoidable hardships they would have to suffer 
in their forest clearing. We read in the preface that the writer, 


| who is an oflicer’s widow, had lived for several years near Calais, 


when the state of affairs after the French war compelled her to 
seek a new home. A younger son had settled on the free-grant 
lands of Muskoka, and thither, with her eldest daughter, she re- 
solved to seek a home. A son in London gave up an “ excellent 
situation ’ to accompany his mother, and a son-in-law, who held 
the post of mathematical professor at an English school in 
France, resolved also to emigrate, with his wife and 
children. ‘* With these intentions, we read up,” says the 
writer, ‘‘a few books on emigration, and being quite ignorant 
of the expense of so long a journey, of the hardships of the 
Bush, and of the absolute necessity for a sum of money to begin 
with, we came out, hoping, in our innocence, that strong hearts, 


' willing hands, and the pension of an officer’s widow would be 


The ignorance or “ in- 
On reaching Quebec, the 


inexhaustible riches in the wilderness,” 
nocence ” displayed was portentous. 


| writer, with her son and daughter, found themselves at the 


beginning of a very long journey utterly without means to carry 
them beyond the first few stages. A small remittance was “ half- 
expected,” but the expectation proved delusive, and it was found 


| necessary to pledge a gold watch before they could quit the town. 


They then left Quebec for Montreal, and ‘were beguiled into 
Pullman’s sleeping-cars, little imagining how greatly it would add 
to the expense of the journey.” The settlement was reached 
at last, and the reader is asked to judge of their dismay 
upon finding that ‘‘those we had come to burthen with 
our presence were, for the time being, as penniless as 
ourselves, and that, weary and fatigued as we were, the only 
refreshment my dear child could offer us was linseed tea, 
without sugar or milk, and sour, doughy bread, which 1 could 
not persuade myself to swallow.” Here we must make a break, 
to explain that the lady’s son-in-law and daughter, who had 
lived previously in France, had preceded her to Canada, 
and had carried with them a young lady, said to be very 


| beautiful, who was engaged to Charles, the original emi- 


grant. The marriage took place on her arrival, and the 
unsatisfactory larder just described belonged to the young 
couple. The nearest store, at Utterson, was six miles from the 
settlers’ land, and we are told that they were in imminent danger 
of starvation from the bad food and the difficulty of procuring it. 
The discomforts of life in the Bush are, no doubt, great, and 
according to the writer, settlers in Muskoka have especial troubles 
to contend with, as the soil is poor and hungry, and the only 
reliable crops are oats and potatoes :— 

says the writer, whose Letters are addressed to a 
daughter in England, ‘‘ describe the miserable change we found in our 
employments and manner of life when we first settled down to hard 
labour in the Bush. It was anguish to me to seo your sisters and sister- 
in-law, so tenderly and delicately brought up, working barder by far 
than any of our servants in England or France. It is one thing to sit 
in a pretty drawing-room to play, to sing, to study, to embroider, and 
to enjoy social and intellectual converse with a select circle of kind 
friends, and it is quite another thing to slave and toil ina log-house no 
better than a kitchen from morning till night at cleaning, washing, 
baking, preparing meals for hungry men. I confess to my shame that 
my philosophy entirely gave way, and that for a long time I cried 
constantly.” 


‘‘T hardly dare,” 





Letters Jrom Muskoka. ByanEmigrant Lady. London: Bentley and Son. 1878. 
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The writer adds that her children predicted she would bring on 
softening of the brain by her unceasing regrets for the past and 
gloomy prognostications for the future. It is evident that this 
lady had entered thoughtlessly upon a life for which she was un- 
fitted. Of course it is one thing to sit in a drawing-room and 
another thing to labour in the Bush, but the difference is so 
obvious, that we read with surprise how unprepared she was for 
it. One would almost think these emigrants had looked forward 
to a pleasant trip, instead of to severe manual labour :— 

** In coming out,” she writes again, “‘ we had no means of providing any 

special outfit, and therefore brought with us only the ordinary ward- 
robes of genteel life. We soon found that all silks, delicate shawls, 
laces, ornaments, are perfectly useless here..... . We ladies were 
thankful to lay aside our French kid boots and delicate slippers, and to 
wrap our feet and legs up so completely that they much resembled 
mill-posts.” 
This curious explanation with regard to laces, kid boots, and 
slippers reveals more, probably, than the writer intended, and we 
learn a little more upon reading how the lady, when her log-hut 
was finished, entered it feeling dreadfully depressed and weary, 
but ‘* cheered up immediately ” when her son-in-law brought her 
his cat as a present. 

This lady felt too keenly the privations and loneliness of a life 
to which she was unaccustomed ; hard-working men and women, 
on the contrary, are not disposed to murmur at the labour which 
is forced upon them in the Bush. The writer allows that unflag- 
ging industry insures to such persons a competence, if not afllu- 
ence, and she observes that as a body the settlers are not only 
thrifty and kind-hearted, but ‘‘ almost universally seem contented 
with their position and prospects.” People of the working-class, 
whose imagination is rarely vivid, and who know nothing of the 
charms of society, are not likely to be troubled by the monotonous 
solitude of life in the Bush, a life which is especially lonely in 
winter, when the snow blocks up the familiar tracks through the 
woods. ‘The writer of these Letters felt this loneliness severely :— 

‘* None but those who have experienced it can ever realise the utter 
weariness and isolation of Bush life, the daily recurrence of the same 
monotonous tasks, the want of time for mental culture, the absence of 
congenial intercourse with one’s fellow-creatures, the many hours of 
unavoidable solitude, the dreary, unbroken silence of the immense 
forest, which closes round the small clearings like a belt of iron; all 
these things ere long press down the most buoyant spirit, and super- 
induce a kind of dull despair, from which I have suffered for months at 
a time.” 

The writer's story of her miseries in the hated bush corrobo- 
rates the assertion she makes frequently, and which has been 
often made before, ‘‘ that poor ladies and gentlemen form the 
worst, or at least the most unsuccessful, class for emigration to 


felt, for much as that country has lately come to the throat aad 
frequently as it has been the subject of conversation, we ye 

much doubt whether many of the people one meets in aaal 
society have any clear ideas either of its whereabouts or its con. 
stitution, or are aware that so lately as 1860 it was non-existent: 
that is to say, that the two Principalities of Wallachia and Mol. 
davia which now compose it, were then separate States. Yet 
Roumania actually prides itself on being the representative of the 
Dacia of Trajan, which also comprised Transylvania, the Buko. 
vine, Bessarabia, and the Banate of Temesvar; and the people 
hold themselves to be the direct descendants of the Legionarieg 
and other colonists who were transported thither by that Emperor, 
after his conquest of thecountry. This pretension, of course, -_ 
hardly be fully substantiated ; but even on the showing of their 
adversaries, the Roumanians are a brave people, not unworthy of a 
Roman ancestry, and by no means lacking in the elements of pro- 
gress. Mr. Ozanne, who spent three years among them, describes 
them as kindly and hospitable, and ‘the most promising of the 
Christian races of the East.” In this present volume he merely pro. 
fesses to give a general idea of the country, without going into weari- 
some detail, or entering too much into political questions ; and he 
begins by carrying the reader pleasantly down the “ beautiful blue 
Danube” to Bucharest, and afterwards describes first ‘the city of 
pleasure” in its various aspects, and then the gipsy race, which 
forms such a remarkable portion of its population, the Govern. 
ment, the Church, the country, its agriculture and commerce, 
and the origin, manners, and customs of the people, giving us 
also a raid into Transylvania, and ending with a review of the 
political situation of the Danubian provinces. We gather from 
his book that the Wallachian capital, surrounded as it is by low 
hills which screen it from the winter blasts, is in summera per- 
fect oven, while the streets, being very badly paved, are in the rainy 
season absolutely impassable for foot-passengers, the water reach- 
ing at times to the necks of the horses ; and even when walking is 
possible, no one stirs out without high boots or high goloshes, 
Only in the centre of the town is there any appearance of pro- 
sperity, and lines of dirty streets, consisting of rows of mud 
hovels and shabby houses, must be passed before reaching the 
Podu Mogosoi, where are the large hotels, the palace of the 
Prince, the theatre, and other fine buildings. At right angles 
with this is the Grand Boulevard, where are the University and 
the Museum, and near to it is the Strada Lipscanii, or Leipzig 
Street, which is full of shops. The Chaussée, on the north of the 
town, is the grand promenade, whence you have a distant view 
of the Carpathians, and where may be seen every day in the year 
both splendid equipages and gorgeous toilettes, for the Roumanian 





Canada.” Hard-working men can make a shift to live by labour, 
which, in kind, if not in degree, would be impossible to men of 
gentle birth, and in the Canadian Bush he who is most 
accustomed to manual toil has the best prospect of success. 


Boyard is lavish of his money, and the rich merchants and trades- 


| people are fond of emulating and even surpassing them in display of 


all kinds. There are said to be two hundred churches in Bucharest, 


| and it literally teems with cafés, which are adapted to the wants 


A comparison between this volume and the interesting letters of every section of the population, and serve the purpose of clubs, 


published more than forty years ago in the Library of Entertaining | 
Knowledge, entitled ‘‘The Backwoods of Canada,” shows how 
little changed is the position of settlers in the Bush. The “‘ Wife 
of an Emigrant Officer,” who wrote those charming letters, sailed 
to Quebec in a brig, instead of in a steamer, and was a 
month upon the water; but once having passed out of the 
track of civilisation, the discomforts and privations endured by 
both ladies were very similar. Both suffered from the terrible 
jolting of the stage-waggon on a corduroy road, both complain 
of the difficulty of obtaining provisions, and if one lady is forced 
to drink linseed tea, the other tries a vile decoction made of 
hemlock sprigs boiled. 
it is impossible to obtain food from a distance, and when, if it 
were not for salt pork and potatoes, a new settler would 
probably be starved. Both ladies describe, in very similar Jan- 
guage, the building of the log huts and the summoning of a “‘ bee” 
for the purpose, and both are agreed as to the class of persons 
best fitted for a settler’s life in the backwoods. The earlier 
volume presents a more cheerful picture than the Letters from 
Muskoka, but the writer of these letters makes an important 
admission when she allows that even in Muskoka the settlers are, 
for the most part, contented and happy. Her volume, we may 
add, despite its gloomy tone, contains many amusing incidents, 
and presents a vivid picture of life in the Bush. 


THREE YEARS IN ROUMANIA.* 
Tue writer of this book is correct, when he says that information 
concerning the present state of Roumania is a want admittedly 





* Three Years in Roumania, By J. W. Ozanne. London: Chapman and Hall. 


There are times, as both declare, when | 


| being provided with billiard-tables, chess and draught-boards, 
| dominoes, and cards, well supplied with local and foreign news- 
| papers, which are, ‘as a rule, carefully and wisely selected,” and 
| having very frequently a garden where the people can recreate 
| themselves in the summer evenings, and listen to the music of 
| the laoutari, or gipsy minstrels. We might with advantage take 
| a leaf out of the Roumanian book, and multiply harmless places 
of amusement of this kind in our capital and larger towns. The 
| Coffee Public-house Association is already doing much, but 4 
| vast deal more is needed, and it would be well also if some less 
‘clumsy and more attractive name could be devised for these 
temperance taverns. One pleasing old custom is retained in the 
streets of Bucharest,—each shop rejoices in a sign-board. This one 
flourishes beneath the White Cat, and that beneath the Yellow Bear, 
while a Guardian Angel may protect a third, and of course the 
| Emperor Trajan is everywhere to be seen. The Roumanian 
gentleman is excessively gay, and his life said to be made up of 
visits, flirtation, and play, men being often completely ruined at 
cards, and numbers of estates mortgaged in consequence of 
their owners’ love of gambling. The ladies, who are described 
as very pretty, elegant, and clever, with exquisite manners, 
are not by any means famous for their morality, and as three 
divorces are actually allowed to every one by the Greek Church, 
the relations between different individuals in society are often 
singular in the extreme. Children will have their father in one 
family, their mother in another, and it is said to be quite 
' possible for a woman to meet her two or three former hus- 
bands while leaning on the arm of a fourth or fifth. Yet 
so closely are les convenances observed, that not a look oF 
' gesture could lead a stranger to imagine that these people were 
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other than mere acquaintances, and the slightest departure from Pigs, although his frugal meal consists of mamaliga, or 
received customs, or even the most trifling accident, will instantly boiled maize, with the addition of a little milk, and perhaps a 
Jead toa duel. A peculiarity of Roumania is the non-existence, save | piece of salt-fish. Were it not for its *‘ trying” climate, Rou- 
in the case of a few doctors, lawyers, officers of the line, and civil | mania might be pronounced in many respects a charming country ; 
servants, of any native middle-class. The shops are almost all kept | but the bitter cold of winter, the fierce heat of summer, the fre- 
by Frenchmen or Germans, while the bankers, artisans, tobacco and quent changes of temperature, and the fever-producing miasma 
spirit vendors, are almost all J ews ; the latter, however, still suffer | which seems to lurk in the air, are often fatal to the foreigner, and 
under persecution. “ Roumania is,” we are told, ** par excellence | even to the inhabitants, especially after one of the long and severe 
the land of officialism, and, small country that it is, possesses more fasts enjoined upon the latter by their religion. Mr. Ozanne’s 
civil-servants than either France or Prussia,” these unfortunate | account of the Tzigans, or gipsies, and especially the laoutari, or 
employés being so badly paid, that they are reduced to the utmost | minstrel portion of them, is extremely interesting. Their instru- 
shifts to be able to live, and are for that reason marks for the | ments are the violin, the mandoline, and the panpipe, and these 
derision of their fellow-countrymen, who, while they give them | they handle with exquisite skill, their style of melody being very 
the nickname of Cinces, or Fivers, because their pay is supposed peculiar, and so gifted are they with correctness of ear, that they 
to be exactly five napoleons per month, nevertheless grudge even | can reproduce an air after once hearing it with the most perfect 
the small sum they are obliged to contribute to their support. exactness. After reading this pleasant volume, one can, to a great 
The peasantry is almost wholly military and agricultural, | degree, understand the charm which Roumania has for its people, 
servants being either gipsies or Transylvanian Szeklers. While | whose fixed idea, which has passed into a proverb, is that whoever 
the foreign element prevails largely in the upper and middle- | drinks of the sweet water of the Dambovitza will never leave it 
classes, the peasant is a true Roumanian, of a fine type of man- more, or will, at any rate, return to lay his bones beside his 
hood, good-tempered, witty, brave, cheerful, hospitable, ready | beloved river. 
to forgiveand forget, speaking his language with purity, and per- 
fectly content so long as his tobacco-box is full and his oxen TAINE’S REVOLUTION.—VOL. L* 
thriving. One pet aversion he cherishes. He detests the Mouscal 
or Russian. The dress of the Roumanian peasant—supposed not 
to have altered since the time of Trajan—consists of a tunic and 
drawers of stout liner, a leathern girdle, in which are stuck knife 
and tobacco-pouch, and sandals, with, in winter-time, an em- 
broidered waistcoat of sheepskin, which, after the fashion of the 
celebrated Irishman, is worn with the woolly side out or in, ac- 
cording to the exigencies of the season. The costume is completed 
bya cuciula or high Dacian cap of black wool; and when the 
ground is covered with snow and slush, a pair of high boots, 
thickly greased, are added to the equipment. The women’s dress 
is pretty, and consists of a linen chemisette, embroidered at the 
neck and wrists with red and blue, a short white petticoat, a 
coloured girdle, and on holidays smart boots of red or blue leather. 
The married women cover their heads with a white kerchief, but 
the girls let their hair hang down in a long braid, and on gala- 
days adorn it with coins, carrying round their necks their dowry 
in bright lira-pieces. These women, like their betters, are ex- 
tremely pretty, and have well-formed figures and beautiful hands 
and feet. ‘They are sober and industrious, and good wives and 
mothers, and spend much of their time in spinning, in embroider- 
ing sheepskins, in weaving their own clothing, as well as pretty 
carpets and rugs, in rearing silkworms, and manufacturing holiday 
skirts and veils. Roumania has two special mineral products,— 
salt and petroleum. ‘There are several salt-mines, which have 
been celebrated from the earliest times, and which are now 
worked upon improved principles; the method of extracting 
the petroleum is very singular, and Mr. Ozanne gives us 
a description of the process. The fisheries on the Danube, 
the Dambovitza, and the Black Sea are also very productive. 
Roumania is an extremely picturesque country, with agrand water- 
system, and its soil so fertile, that it is said to be almost im- 
possible to come across a barren piece of ground. ‘There are 
three distinct regions,—the first, that of the mountains, which is 
composed of forests and pasture lands; the second, that of the 
undulating hills which connect the mountains with the level 
ground, and which is the region of the fruit-tree and the vine ; 
and the third, that of the plains, devoted to the cultivation of 
cereals and vegetables, maize being the most valuable crop, 
as it forms the staple food of the lower classes, and is also 
largely exported. The peasant is much attached to his village, 
and can with difficulty be induced to leave it, and in many 
instances a number of them club together to farm a large 
estate, being thus enabled to buy machines and implements 
which would otherwise be beyond their reach. ‘There is, 
however, one great drawback to improvement, namely, the sys- 
tem of short leases, which are commonly not given for more than 
three or five years, and consequently the principal object of the | 








“ J’ar écrit,” says the author of the work before us—and for 
reasons to be given hereafter, we prefer to quote his own words 
rather than those of his translator—‘“ j'ai écrit comme si j’avais 
eu pour sujet les révolutions de Florence ou d’Athénes. Ceci 
est de l'histoire, rien de plus, et s'il faut tout dire, j'estimais trop 
mon métier d’historien pour en faire un autre, 4 cété, en me 
cachant.” Now, there cannot be two opinions about the perfect 
good-faith and sincerity of the above statements, but the recep- 
tion which M. Taine’s work has met with in France forms a 
curious comment on their accuracy. ‘This author, indeed, has 
so completely escaped the fate which proverbially awaits an 
impartial writer, that we are constrained, as it were, in spite of 
ourselves, to doubt the extent of his soi-disant impartiality. It 
would have surprised no one if a philosopher of M. ‘Taine’s cool- 
ness and capacity had ruffled the feathers of the ultras in both of 
the political camps which divide France. But it is notorious 
that in this volume he has delighted the quondam depreciators of 
M. Taine at least as much as he has disquicted and disgusted his 
quondam admirers. A clever critic, M. de Saint-Valry, has 
endeavoured to prove that this result is not the fault of M. 
Taine. The thick-and-thin apologists of the Revolution, he insists, 
are only too eager to confound democracy with science, and are 
not far from thinking that any one who can repeat by rote the 
‘* Déclaration des Droits de I’ Homme ” becomes ipso facto a master 
of the experimental method, and an adept in the principles of 
Bacon’s Novum Organum. On the other hand, the thick-and-thin 
detractors of the Revolution invariably confound free thought, in 
their anathemas, with the Reign of Terror, and attribute the 
atrocities of the latter to Descartes as much as to Robespierre. 
Detractors and apologists of this stamp are, of course, either 
dreamers or fanatics. But we are unable to agree with the 
French critic, M. de Saint-Valry, in his assertion that M. Taine’s 
method and conclusions have met with respectful acquiescence 
from a very large body of disinterested and dispassionate readers. 
We are far more inclined to believe, with another French critic, 
M. de Mazade, that in spite of the proofs which M. Taine has 
adduced in abundance and superbundance of the horrors which 
darkened the dawn of liberty in France, there was something 
above and beyond those horrors which his philosophy has scarcely 
dreamt of. ‘Il semble,” says this critic, ‘‘oublier qu’au 
dessus des détails sinistres, et & travers le cours troublé, trop 
souvent sanglant, des événemens, il y a autre chose. Il y ale 
souffle généreux, qui a fait qu’un tel mouvement n’a pas pu se 
perdre, méme dans les crimes et dans I'anarchie ; il y a l'inspira- 
tion morale et idéale, qui est la compensation de l’inexperience et 
des dangereuses chiméres ; il y a la pensée de justice, d’humanité, 
de progrés, qui décide de la révolution, qui finit par se 
farmer is to get as much out of this holding as possible while he potrouver dans une société nouvelle, et c'est ce qu’on veut ro 
has it in possession. The country, too, is scarcely populous enough lorequon maintient justement la distinction décisive entre 1789 
for the land to be properly cultivated. The horses of Moldavia, et 1798. a . ae 

once so celebrated, have much degenerated, and the cattle are also | Again, although M. ‘Taine’s previous volume, L Ancien reps, 
poor ; but every peasant has, at least, one cow, and the farmers have | undoubtedly gives the clue to much that appears enigmatical in 
herds of oxen. In Wallachia the buffalo is employed for labour, the present volume, the author, we think, should have kept that 
and its milk is excellent, but it requires especial care, and must clue more steadily in his own hand, and have brought it more 
have a bath at least once a day during the summer months. frequently before the eyes of his readers. It is useless to dwell 
Seba er we Wy plentiful, and ond goats, in- * The Revolution. By H. Taine. Vol. I. Translated by Johu Durand. London ; 

Angora kind, and every peasant possesses a few | Daldy, Isbister,and Co. 1878. 
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with wearisome iteration on the brutal excesses of an ignorant 
mob, which burns and pillages and murders at its own sweet will. 
The beggar on horseback rides straight enough and swift enough 
to his destination ; and the Jacqueries of the middle-ages and 
the Commune of yesterday have a dreadful and monotonous family 
likeness. At this time of day, too, we are disposed to think that 
minute details of the excesses of King Mob might be “taken as 
read” by a philosophical historian who should set himself to ex- 
plain their causes. So far as France is concerned, it was not the 
Revolution which, at the outset, destroyed the Government, but 
the fact that the Government was already destroyed, which made 
the Revolution possible. M. Taine has described in his 
régime how that destruction was brought about, and in his 
present volume has recalled one at least of its features very 
vividly :—‘‘ Les grands seigneurs, 4 leur toilette, ont raillé 
le Christianisme droits de VYhomme devant 
leurs valets, leurs perruquiers, leurs fournisseurs, et toute 
leur antichambre. Les gens de lettres, les avocats, les pro- 
cureurs ont répété, d’un ton plus fpre, les mémes diatribes 


1 2, 
sLhHicicit 


et aflirmé les 


et les mémes théories, aux restaurants, aux cafés, dans les pro- 
menades, et dans tous les lieux publics. On a parlé devant 
les gens du peuple comme s’ils n’étaient point li, et de toute 
cette éloquence, déversée sans précaution, il y a jailli des 
éclaboussures jusque dans le cerveau de l’artisan, du cabaretier, 
du commissionnaire, de la revendeuse, et du soldat.” ‘There 
were other causes, of course, at work, and M. Taine has shown 
us with, an abundance of details which we have ventured to call 
superfluous, the terrible effects of those causes on the masses. 
We wish, however, that he had analysed as carefully, and had 
illustrated with an equally large number of examples, the causes 
which paralysed all action on the part of the Government and of 
the ruling classes, and forced them to become either the victims 
or the passive instruments of a.riderless and rudderless ochlo- 
cracy. M. Taine has analysed the psychology of this ochlocracy 
with admirable skill, but he has hardly done so much for the 
psychology of its aforesaid victims and instruments. He ought, 
we think, to have developed the causes which rendered the 
defence so deplorably weak, with something at least of the fullness 
with which he has developed the cause which made the attack so 
exceptionally irresistible. A reader who has not saturated him- 
self with M. Taine’s previous volume will otherwise be inclined to 
think that with a little more energy on the part of the 
Government the Revolution might have been nipped in the 
bud. And assuredly it might have been, had it been merely 
the work of what M. Taine calls the attroupement. But the com- 
plete ascendancy of a tumultuary, tyrannical mob was the symptom, 
and not the cause of the evil. The cause itself was the utter in- 


capacity of the King and his Ministers and the governing classes 
5 5 fe | 


to act with energy, and to stop the torrent which they had allowed 
to burst its banks, from sheer inability to divert or contain it. 
But we have no space to say more on this head, and can only 
spare a few words for the second book, L’Assembiée Coustituante | 
et Son Geuvre, which, with all its deficiencies, must be reckoned as 
a specimen of first-rate political criticism. It is exposed, however, 
to the same sort of objections as apply to Book I. 
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ning, bloody, libidinous ape, who chuckles “while he slays" ay 
as ‘‘a tame elephant suddenly become wild again, who p at ye 
its ordinary driver, and the new guides whom it tolerates wad 
on its neck are there simply for show.” There are others 
of the kind, and not a few of them; but these comparisons “ 
apt, in the long-run, to prove as tiresome as they are unquestionshie 
misleading. We may notice, too, that M. Taine is not unfrequently 


He takes much 





led astray by his over-fondness for generalisation. 
too little account of the action of individuals, of the influence of 
party spirit and party passions, and of the effects of that atmo 
sphere of intrigue and ambition which enveloped the Court oe 
the Assembly, as well as the social strata which were 
beneath them. 

In point of fact, with the exception of the way in which he i 
handled the position of the Church, we feel pretty sure that M 
Taine has not made a single point in this book which Carlyle had 
not made, and made far better, in his well-known History 
Indeed, were it not that the style of our ‘‘ Tacitus in motley is such 
as to make his French Revolution a sealed book to French readers 
we might fairly be surprised at the sensation which M. Taine’s 
book has excited among his countrymen. But on reflection, we 
are more and more convinced that this sensation has been pro- 
duced much less by the so-called revelations of M. Taine them. 
selves, than by the fact that it is M. Taine who makes them, 
Imagine, for instance, what a sensation would be caused in England 
if Mr. Gladstone were to publish an Apology for Islam, or if Lord 
Beaconsfield were to secede to Rome, and indulge the public with 
We are aware that our illustration is q 


Upheaving 


his reasons for doing so. 
coarse exaggeration, and requires to be taken with a grain, or 
even a bushel of salt. Still we have no hesitation in saying that 
in spite of much that is thoroughly admirable and valuable, and 
we firmly believe, in spite, too, of his own honest wish to avoid 
such a result, the volume which we have been dealing with, 
in a way which could not be other than perfunctory, ig 
essentially an dyavicun woos to weoov, rather than a xrijue is dsl, 
If further illustration were needed in defence of the view which 
we have permitted ourselves to take of so important a book, it 
might be found, perhaps, in the comparisons which M. Taine has 
drawn, either directly or indirectly, between the France of 1789 
and other nations, at different stages of their careers. The English 
Constitution and its workings, for instance, were far from being 
so encouraging a model for the men of 1789 to adopt as M. Taine 
would seem to think. And the great social transformation, as 
he calls it, by which Alexander emancipated the Serfs of Russia 
may have more points of resemblance than he seems to imagine 
with the social transformation of 1789, and may, in the end, per- 
haps, be followed by not very dissimilar convulsions. The ukase 
which gave the serfs their freedom was far from transforming 
them into a body of independent and responsible men. It only 
brought a weltering mass of quasi-Communism more closely 
under the thumb of the military chiefs and the bureaucracy, and 


|at the same time it rendered this identical mass much more 


M. Taine has | 


not entirely passed over in silence all the good which this poor | 


Assembly attempted and paved the way for, but the few lines 
which he has given to this side of its work stand out, like Falstaff’s 
half-pennyworth of bread, in marked contrast to the lengthy and 
elaborate, and we must say, perfectly just description, which he 
has drawn, with verve and gusto, of that same Assembly’s faults 
and failures. 

We are unable, therefore, on the whole, tou give M. Taine’s 
book quite so much credit on the score of impartiality as the 
author claims for it. We must also say that, from a purely 
literary point of view, it is more disappointing than its prede- 
cessor, There are purpurei panni in it, no doubt, as there were 
in L’ Ancien régime, and very brilliant ‘‘ patches” they are. But | 
we can hardly call the book itself a history. It would be pal- 
pably and even absurdly unjust to call M. Taine a “ paste and 
scissors ’’ man, and yet this volume is so crushingly overlaid by 
an unnecessary mass of circumstantial details, that somehow or 
other it does leave on the mind more than once the disagreeable 
impression of a ‘‘ paste and scissors” compilation. A feeling, 
perhaps, of the inevitable dullness which could not but result 
from his pitiless multiplicity of details has occasionally, we fancy, 
led M. Taine to break out into bursts of metaphorical rhetoric 
which, in our opinion, over-shoot their mark. The many-headed 
multitude appears in these pages in many strange disguises, 
e.g,—as ‘a bull that dashes through a door and rages| 


through a dwelling-house ;” as “the primitive animal, the grin-| quent prevalence of caste, an Asiatic institution; by taboo, 


accessible to the pernicious influence of Socialistic agitators and 
fanatical Nihilists. 

We have left ourselves no space to dwell on the translation of 
this book, and we are not sorry for it. It was a thankless task, 
no doubt, for Mr. Durand to waste his time and energies on such 
an unsatisfactory piece of work, and it would be a thankless task 
for us to expose the inaccurate and inelegant expressions which lie 
strewn about his pages, as thick as leaves in Vallombrosa. The 
reader who is ignorant of French, though, should be warned that 
M. Taine’s style, whatever may be thought of his philosophy, is 
vell-nigh perfect. In Mr. Durand’s inaccurate and unidiomatic 
version that style has lost all iis beauty, and the book itself 
has lost, in consequence, nine-tenths of its proper value and 


significance. 





LITERATURE. 
— 
Origin and Migrations of th Polynesian Nations. By J. D. Lang. 
—The author of this volume has solved to his 
f His theory 
forefathers 
that from 


CURRENT 


(Sampson Low and Co. 
own satisfaction the problem of the peopling of America. 
is that the Polynesian nation is of Malay origin, that their 
took for their point of departure the Philippine Islands, 






very remote periods they moved eastward, occupying in th ir way the 
various island groups of the Pacific Ocean, and finally reaching the 
western shores of America, the original inhabitants of which, from the 
extreme north to the extreme south, are all of one race. It is certainly 
a somewhat bold theory. The Malay or Asiatio origin of the Poly- 


nesian Islanders is, in our author’s opinion, indicated by the * 
as i 
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he custom of investing persons, places, and things 
acred or an unclean character; by various practices 
such as modes of salutation, and peculiar religious 
ites and form of divination; and by resemblances of language, 
aah are, he says, very clearly marked. As yet, wo should suppose, 
a2 have not the knowledge to pronounce with any confidence on this 
tast head, and to say whether the various dialects of the South Pacific 
Islanders have all an affinity . 
who has a theory to maintain may very easily go astray on a subject 
go difficult and so imperfectly known. Our author is not always quite 
dear or consistent with himself, as it seems to us. After telling us, on 
page 81, that the Polynesians possess very imperfect means of naviga- 
tion, he goes on to say on the next page that the Malays, from whom, 
is theory, they were derived, were from time immemorial 


—_—_ 
js called, oF t 
qith either 4 § 


and ceremonies, 
7 





according to 4 s : 
a maritime pe ple, and he adds that there are not “ wanting evidences 
of superior skill in maritime affairs among the Polynesians of the present 


day.” This looks like a discrepancy, and one which suggests a want of 
clearness and precision in the writer’s mind. 

How Will Jt End? By the Author of “ Willy Morgan,” &. 2 vols. 
(Charing-Cross Publishing Co.)—If only complications and griefs in real 
life would end as “It ”does! A father is unlucky enough to have a son 
who is & drankard and a profligate; and lo! when his heart is broken, 
and the wretched creature has drunk himself to death, it turns out 
that he is not a son at all, but has been changed at nurse; and a 
gon ready-made, possessed of all the virtues under the sun, steps into 
fhe vacant place. We are sceptical about this practice of changing at 
puree, but it might really be a good thing if something of the kind 
could be practised on the heirs to great fortunes. The real heir would 
be nurtured in wholesome poverty, and when his substitute had been 
rnined by the temptations of his position, tho foster-mother would 
confess, the two change places, the young Spartan be elevated to 
his rightful position, and the Sybarite bo relegated to the 
discipline which he There are many things in _ this 
yolame which somewhat Here is a little scene from 
fe” :—The Duchess of Lymington 


wants. 


stagger us. 





warns a party of young men 
her governess. She says, ‘** I should be sorry to expose 


remarks, and I must beg you all to be careful,’ glancing 





vith asmile of great sweetness, but 
That seems 


‘hen the proiligate heir, when he means to run 


ele of gentlemen 
h they acknowledged with a bow.” 





not very proba 
away with a young Cornish girl, is seized by her miner brothers, 
They had 

from a 


a Dissenting minister 
funeral, bat how did 
If the reader does 


foree to her. 
just come 


and married by 
handy, for they 
they get the registrar and the previous notice ? 
not mind improbabilities, and is not otherwise too exacting, he may 
possibly find some amusement in Zow Will Lt End? Lhe Fair Maid 
of Taunton, by Elizabeth M. Alford (S. Tinsley), is a careful study of 
the period to which it belongs,—the war between the Parliament and 
the King. But the characters are conventional, and fail to interest us. 
These historical novels seem easy to write, as indeed in one sense they 
thor finds his incidents, and in a degree his characters, | 
supplied ; is singularly difficult to achieve a real success with 
them, and to make the dead bones of the past live. Miss Alford should 
find a more congenial field for the literary ability which she possesses. 


were 








are, for the 


Tales from the Old Dramatists. By Marmaduke E. Browne. (Reming- 
ton.)—Mr. Browne has made an interesting and useful book out of his sub- 
ject, though ho has given us something different from what his title would 
lead us to expect. We naturally think of “ Tales from Shakespeare,” 
and fancy that this will be a companion volume. It is really quite 
another thing, for the author—whether rightly or wrongly, it is not our 
present purpose to decide—gives as much criticism as narrative. This, 
of course, in one sense, enhances the value of his work, for the criticism 
is sound and sensible; but it is not what wo look for, and it must be 
allowed that the effect of the narrative is in no small degree marred by | 
the criticism, if we may so speak, of the comment. Still, the book is a 
useful one. Few people care to read “ Venice Preserved,” or “ Cato,” 
or “Douglas,” to mention the three most famous of the eight which 
Mr. Browne has selected from the “ Old Dramatists,” but they will be 


glad to learr 


A Hand 





something about them from these agreeable pages. 

| of Honeysuckle. By A. Mary F. Robinson. (C. Kegan | 
Paul and Co.)\—The “ Rime of True Lov rs,” with which this volume 
opens, and which is said to be “ after Boccacio,” is a little poem of such 
sterling value, that we need not go further to be assured of Miss 


Robinson's 





etical capacities. Martuccio and Constance are parted 














; whi} . ’ ° 
for awhil lings come to the lady of her lover's death (s« nt, it 
Would seex ifter the somewhat cruel fashion of chivalrous times, to 
try her m 
wy her cor ney). She goes,— 
Musing,—this heart I dare not strike 
He loved it. Neither lips he found 
So sweet, must poison touch Be ’ 
I should remember underground 
How all the Jand and all the sea 
8 d between my love and me. 
Would God I were with him, where he lies drowned ! 
How BH¢E it to sea in an open boat, without rudder or oars, and 
how the ls,ever kind in those days to faithful lovers, wafted her to 
th . r - ° 
“08 very | 1ere Martuccio was looking out across the sea, is very 


iJ an affinity with the Malay. It is evident that any one | 


expended, 


“She opened wide her happy eyes, 
That shone so —y * y, sweet and bright 
And said,‘ We are in Paradise ; 
I, too, was lost at sea last night. 
What? did you think when you were drowned 
I could stay happy on dry ground? 
No, no, I came to you, my heart's delight!’ ’ 
The simplicity and grace of the whole, the genuine pathos which makes 
itself felt under a somewhat conventional form, and the skill with which 
a somewhat difficult metre is handled, are worthy of high praise. The 
occasional poems have their sweet pathos, and sometimes a certain 
weird power, but it is by longer efforts that reputations are made. The 
best of the shorter pieces, perhaps, is “ To a Dragon-fly.” 
The Annals of Tennis, By Julian Marshall. (Field Office.) 
—Mr. Marshall, himself an accomplished tennis-player, has written 
what seems to us an exhaustive history of the “king of games.” His 
own modest description of the volume is that it may supply for a time 
the want of a more complete work. We can only say that the history 
which supersedes this will have to advance very powerful claims 
indeed. Tennis is the most elaborate form of the ball-play which, in 
one shape or another, has been found among the amusements of every 
country and every age. The great addition to the game of ball which 
made the first foundation of that elaborate structure, the game of 
tennis, was the construction of a mechanism which should assist the 
human hand in its stroke. First came the glove; then across the 
glove was drawn a network of strings. It took centuries of thought 
before the human mind applied the principle of the lever and added 
the handle. The game, as thus improved—and it seems to have grown 
by the middle of the sixteenth century into something very like the 
tennis of to-day —was a great favourite of the French kings. Charles IX 
shortened his days by too excessive devotion to it, and Henry IV. risked 
his life on the morning after the St. Bartholomew to finish a game, But 
it was not only among kings that tennis was in favour. There were 
many, some say hundreds, of courts in Paris, frequented by all classes. It 
is characteristic of the selfish and unreasonable character of the tyranny 
| of the old réyime, that repeated edicts prohibited the enjoyment to all but 
the privileged classes. In the whole of France there are now only six 
courts, and of these two, and probably three, are quite modern. The 
most curious relic of old times is the court supported at Draguignan, in 
Provence, at the expense of the municipality. Nowhere else in Europe 
do courts exist. In England there are more than twenty. It would 
be very pleasant to follow Mr. Marshall through his narrative, which 
gives in a detail that is never wearisome the annals of the past as well 
as the achievements of living players. Mr. Marshall even gives direc- 
ions to the learner, and though to acquire the art of tennis-playing 
from books would, we should say, be at least as difficult as to acquire 
the art of swimming, we do not doubt that his instruction will be found 
serviceable to those who have made a beginning in actual practice. 


Queen Dora: the Life and Lessons of a Little Girl. By Kathleen 
Knox. (Griffith and Farran.)—Dora is a girl who has the good-fortune 
to be educated by the wisest of parents, who are happily not wanting 
in the means to carry out their schemes. To complete her good- 
fortune, there comes, as if to brace her, a wholesome whiff of cold air, 
in a temporary reverse, which makes her leave her pleasant home for 
a while, and learn by contrast the real value of its delights. Dora isa 
very charming little creature, and we have been much pleased in read- 
ingabouther. May all mothers have such daughters, and all daughters 
such mothers! Whether reading Queen Dora will at all help forward 
such a result we cannot say, but “the experiment is worth trying.” 
Anyhow, the pleasure of reading a nice book will have been gained. 
Ephraim and Helah: a Story of the Exodus. By Edwin Hodder. 
(Hodder and Stoughton.)—We cannot say that we much like these 
books, in which the narrative of the Bible is filled in with the machinery 
of a modern novel; yet there are readers to whom they are certainly 
pleasing, so it is quite possible that they may have their uses of in- 
struction. The Bible story, so to speak, takes everything for granted ; 
and though its great outlines belong to human nature in every age, 
there is much that it requires special knowledge, not in every one’s 
reach, to appreciate, or even understand. Mr. Hodder has studied his 
authorities, it would seem, with care, and will help his readers to 











realise Egyptian life. 

A Descriptive and Historical Account of the Godavery District, in the 
Presidency of Madras. By Henry Morris. (Triibner.)—The Godavery 
District is somewhat larger than Yorkshire, and is a fertile and well- 
cultivated region, yielding no inconsiderable revenue to the Indian 
In this volume we have a very complete and exhaustive 
It must, we should 


Government. 
account of its resources, its products, and trade. 
think, be an exception to the poverty which is said to be so common 
in India, if this account be true,—if, that is, it exports half its produce 
for this is said to be the case with division after division), and imports 
nothing (except, we suppose, silver). The value of the exports can 
scarcely be swallowed up by the Government taxes. The District presents 
a feature of remarkable interest in its public works. A great scheme was 
contrived for the improvement of the navigation of the Godavery 
river. Every one concurred in praising it. The works were com- 
menced. They were held to be a triumph of engineering skill. 
£700,000—possibly more, for here our author is not very clear—was 


and the return has been x//. Here, then, is an unproductive 
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public work. On the other hand, we have, in connection with the same | myself of the marvellous agencies which have ever been at the 
river, the Godavery Annicut. This work was the construction of a| mand of the fabulist.” A Wandering Jowess is indeed a ae 
dam, with irrigation canals, giving facilities for cultivation to a district | horrendum. a) 
of aboni one million acres. The success of this work bas been most Occasional Sermons, preached before the University of Cambria - 
decided. The figures, in fact, are really astonishing. In 1846-7, before | elsewhere. With an Appendix of Hymns. By Benjamin Hall ca 
the Annicut was constructed, the land revenue in the Delta affected by | D.D. (Bell and Sons.)—The sermons contained in this volume ~ 
the irrigation was something less than a million rupees. In 1859-60, after | for the most part, considerably above the average of similar production. 
the completion of the work, it rose to considerably more than a willion | They are not all of equal value ; some, as those upon the Gorham con 
anda half. The exports, again, increased from 1,356,336 rupees to | troversy and the death of Prince Albert, have lost any interest they oe 
4,214,745 rupees ; and the imports were increased by half as much again. | have originally possessed, through lapse of time. But others will wel] 
And the total cost was less than a million and a half of rupees, only a| repay perusal. They are written in a large and liberal spirit, and 
fraction of what the river scheme cost. Mr. Morris supplies a copious | with marked freedom from party prejudice. The sermon on “The 
history of the district, from the earliest times. Interpretation of the Bible” is a calm but earnest protest against false 
and dishonest translation and quotation, and well explains and enforces 
the duty of faithful criticism. Two assize sermons, on the trial of 
Jesus and the character of Pilate, contrast with the flagrant dishonesty 
of Jewish tribunals the general fairness of English trials ang the 
unquestioned integrity of English Judges. The discourse on “The 
Doctrine of the Holy Trinity” should be read alike, by those who do 
and those who do not desire to treat this great mystery in a devout, yet 
charitable spirit. It marks a Jarge advance in liberal opinion that a 
preacher, speaking before the University of Cambridge, could boldly 
express his disapproval of the enforced use of the pseudo-Athanasian 





A Simple Maiden. By Leslie Keith. (Marcus Ward.)—This is as 
good a number as we have seenin the “ Blue Bell Series.” Hester and 
Rose are the two heroines, and the shallow selfishness of the one and 
quiet, deep devotion of the other are well contrasted. The story of 
Hester’s love is prettily told; but unless itis quite de rigueur that the 
lady’s faith and unselfishness should be tried by false tidings of her 
lover’s marriage, we should say that this incident in the working-out 
of the plot might have been well spared. Clare, by Lizzie Aldrich, 
belonging to the same series, is a study of some originality and power, 
but scarcely finished. A girl whom circumstances have brought to an Kg Reape Brie 
uncongenial home, and a young man whom family reverses have forced hymn. “ The Safeguards of Christian Boyhood is an admirable model 
into an uncongenial employment, meet by accident. They are “ spirits “ what a public-school varices should be; plain, terse, and affectionate 
in prison,” whom a mutual love releases. There is something in this | The Psalm and Hymns which close the volume are scarcely worthy of 
beyond the common prettiness and sentiment, innocent or noxious, as | the place assigned to them. If they do not fall below the ordinary 
the case may be, which make up the ordinary love-story; but what standard of modern hymn-writors, they do not rise so far above itas 
Miss Aldrich has given us is little more than a sketch. Yet when one | to claim especial comment. 
reflects that it has certainly more substance than many three-volume | 
| 
| 








Among new editions, we have received Captain Burnaby’s On Horse. 
hack through Asia Minor (Sampson Low and Co.), which has reached 
a seventh issue.—Gold, by E. W. Streeter (Chapman and Hall), 
which has reached its seventh thousand, and which containg 
coloured plate showing the London and Birmingham Hall-marks, and 
the quantities of the various metals used in alloying gold to the 
respective standards. 


novels, with all their elaboration, contain, it would be unreasonable to 
quarrel with it. 

The Crimean Campaign with the Connaught Rangers (1854-55-56.)— 
By Lieutenant-Colonel Nathaniel Steevens. (Griffiths and Farran.)— 
We must not quarrel with an old Crimean soldier for sounding an 
alarm at what he considers to be “ Russia’s insatiable ambition.” Lord 
Beaconsfield’s ‘‘ insatiable ambition” is probably a greater danger to 
England, but it is not every one who can see that. These journals 
would probably have never seen the light, but for the burst of anti- 

Russian feeling which the events of the last two years have excited. country. a eee 
They are so interesting, that we may see in the fact a now illustration of ts ; ite : 
the old proverb, —“ It is an ill wind that blows nobody good.” Lieutenant- PUBLICATIONS OF THE WEEK. 


Colonel (at that time Lieutenant) Steevens went out with the regi- ieee clean 
ment in April, 1854, and remained with it till after the conclusion of | Roms, (sy, Little Wider wakes Pieces. He eee tongmane) a 


peace, as nearly as possible two years afterwards. The 88th took partin | Biart (L.), The Two Friends, cr 80 ........+.++04 (8S. Low) 7/6 


Messrs. W. H. Smith and Son send us a Map of Afghanistan, showing 
the Indian and Russian frontiers and adjoining countries; also a some- 
what enlarged map of the Khyber Pass, and a full description of the 
















Es re ae a: Christ's Life, by Dr. Farrar, Illustrated, roy 8vo............ (Cassell) 21/0 

the battles of the Alma and Inkerman, where it was very severely handled Curling (T. B.), Practical Treatise on Diseases of the Testis, 8vo...(Churchill) 160 
and did excellent service, and furnished a detachment to the unlucky — Pg g pd — Atlas, Berlin Congress Edition, 12mo...,..(Murby) 2/0 
‘ . as “ eet a aes é ogs of Assize, a Legal Sketch-Book, &€., f0li0 ....ceceeseeseee seseeeee(S. Low) 68 

attack made on the Redan. Colonel Steevens, by the way, is very | Dumas (A.). The Conspirators, cr 8vO ....-.... *"(Routledge) 3/6 





emphatic in his expression of opinion that an attack of this kind ought | Eliot (G.), Birthday-Book, 12mo (W. Blackwood) 3/6 
bn tes tioned , bod “a + deel rags b 4 Ellicott (C. J.). Some Present Dangers of the Church of England......(Cassell) 2/6 
0 be delivered, not by a body made up o etachments, but by one or Ellis (M. W.), Little Bess, 12mo cane eines - (ASS.U,) 16 
more regiments, as may be required. Tho men do not understand one | Emerton (J.), Structure and Habits of Spiders, er | rriibner) 7/6 
is Family Physician (The), roy 8V0 ..........s0000006 siiatandaiidaiaa ..(Cassell) 21/0 

another enough, and are not used to act together. We may compare | Grant (F. J.), Science and Practice of Surgery, 2 vols. Svo .. (Bailliere) 31/6 
them with a cricket eleven which has never played together. The 88th | Gr#nt (Miss), My Heart's in the Highlands, 12m0 ...sss0s-+- (Chapman & Hall) 20 
tig S ie Grey (V.), Cecil Crofton’s Repentance, 2 vols. cr 8vo. .(Chapman & Hall) 210 

went through the darkest days of the campaign, and though it did not | Hulme (E. E.), Familiar Wild Flowers, Vol. I., 8vo . seseeee(Cassell) 12/6 
.(Bell & Sons) 8/0 
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afier so much from sickness and hardship as did some regiments —8 | Knot Tied (The), Marriage Ceremonies of Ali Nations, (Tegg) 20 

the 63rd, for instance—the record of what it endured is heartrending. | Lane (J. R.), Lectures on Syphilis, ct 8VO.......s0:+0-+00 Churchill) 3/6 
Lang (R. H.), Cyprus, its History, &c., 8vo.. (Macmillan) 14/0 





As for the story of the official mismanagement, it seems inexhaustible. Last Aet (Tha), Paneval Bites of Wations, dee. idm 
Fresh details of incredible folly turn up in every narrative that one | Leisure Hours with London Divines, cr 8vo .... 

eae a : - A “es _ | Leslie (E.), George's Temptation, 12mo .(S.S.0,) 1/6 
reads. Hexe is a specimen :—“ Our Ambassador at Constantinople very | Longfellow (H. W.), Works, 11 vols, in box outledge) 21/0 
McMichael (W. F.) & Smith (BR. P.), Examples in Algebra, Part 1 (Bell &Sons) 3/6 
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thoughtfully sent up a vessel full of cabbages and other vegetables, for | zs “hye is 
; : : : Ainle Wea Bea ae agnus (P.), Hydrostatics and Pneumatics, ISm0  .....4....+seeeceeees (Longmans) 
the pings of the troops, but because such articles were not included in | Marshall (W.), Past, Present, and Future of England's Language (Longmans) 3/6 
the daily rations of the troops, neither the Quartermaster-General’s nor | ve G2, os ey Lands, oF Svan vesccecees sesesseseoees ey pe 
P . . Morris (M. A.), Hibernia Venatica, with Pho 8, Yhap § . 
the Commissariat Department would undertake to issue them, and con- | Moulton (W. Py, History of the English Bible, er Sve ii man Cassell 3/6 
sequently the vessel discharged these vegetables into the harbour.” | My Sunday Friend, 1878, roy 8V0 ......-...ss-seesseesesses wie (Mowbray) 2/0 
The 88th had Iuckil AE iy : Be Nuttall’s Standard Pronouncing Dictionary, cr 8vo ..(Warne) 36 
e 88th had luckily a quartermaster who had more sense than these | Our Blue-Jackets, &C., Cr 8V0....00..s0000000 .(Hodder) 36 
. ms . ° a ve j ivi ‘ n tor 
highly-placed officials ; he saw the vegetables floating about, picked up | cede Sarna Fel hee a p 4 
loads of them, and did his regiment thereby a good turn. | Put to the Test, 12M0........s.css-sesceseee “(Maxwell) 2/0 
‘ , : ss ° | Rimner (A.), Pleasant Spots Around Oxford, 4t0.......sececsesesecseesessesee (Cassell) 21/0 
The Lord Hermitage. By James Grant. 3 vols. (Chatto and | Secret Marriage, and iis Consequences, 3 vols. cr 8v0 (Chapman & Hall) 31/6 
| Sergeant (L.). Now Greece, 8V0 .....0.s.000-sererescssersesesssesscnsorerene-seseeses (Cassell) 21/0 


Windus.)—We suppose that this novel was written at a time when | Skelton (J.), Essays in Romance and Studies from Life, 8vo (W. Blackwood) 150 
authors, “royal and noble” or other, were doing their best to stir up | Slatter (J.), Students’ Gospel Harmony, 8V0  ..+.sessesessseeerrerseeee( W. Gardner) * 

‘ Pare “* rear a Stoker (G.), With the Unspeakables, &c., cr 8vo .. ..(Chapman & Hall) 2/ 
the mind of the British public against Russia. Hence to a story of the | Thomas (J. W.), Treatise on Coal-Mine Gases, &c., "(Longman & Co.) 10/6 


ordinary kind, in which we have a villanous noble,a disowned mar- | Van Laun (H.). French Revolutionary Epoch, 2 vols. 8vo ... seseeses.ee(Oassell) 24/0 
| Walford (E.), Pleasant Days in Pleasant Places, cr 8vo . (Hardwicke) 5/0 











riage, and two gallant young fellows finding out that they have nothing, | Who Wrote It? a Dictionary of Poetical Quotations, 12m0__......(Bell & Sons) 2/6 

not even a name, in tho world, we have added a story of the Crimean | ————————— : camer aemmiaai: 

war. Russian officers figure as spies, as murderers of the wounded TEENS OF GURRCRIEENS 20 «Tas ee 

fo weare charact f ee ae Whens te “ | Yearly. Half- Quarterly 
y character be savagery and wickedness. here is a time to Including postage to any part of the United yearly. 

remember such things, so far as they are true, and a time to forget |. —— see eve eee aie we £1 8 Come O14 Foe 78 

” . 7 ‘ dee — ncludin »stage to an art America, 

them. Very likely Mr. Grant differs from us about the appli- | Seanes Henioun. India, China (vid South. 8 

cation of the maxim. He certainly has chose i e- | an. ee . wo OM 6 Bae 
- ‘ . y chosen a time for re Including postage to India. &c. (vid Brindisi)... 114 8 .....017 4.0 8 8 

membering which would not have seemed expedient to us. Apart | = ———_— 








from this, the book is sufficiently readable. The young hero is| SCALE OF CHARGES FOR ADVERTISEMENTS. 
| OUTSIDE PAGE, TWELVE GUINEAS. 
£10 10 0 | Narrow Column....cecesssseeseesee £3 10 0 


a fine fellow, we follow bis brave career with interest, all the more Page 
5 5 0| Half-Column ..... 


eagerly because it is connected with some of the most gallant victories | Half-Page.... 
that our armies have ever achievod, and we are glad when he comes ig | Caartor-Page - 212 6| Quarter-Column.... - 

@ y “5 ad — he comes by his | Six lines and under, 5s, and 9d per line for every additional line (of eight words), 
own. As for Salome, we cannot allow,as a justification of Mr. Grant’s | Displayed Advertisements according to space. 
very curious creation, the quotation from Lord Lytton :—‘I have availed | Special Contracts for a Series of Three, Six, or Twelve Months. 
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It is particul 
gpECTA TOR, anc 
not be addressed t 
Street, Strand, W.C. 


— > rel 
QWLAND’S 

Oil is oe 
rowthb, 

one at ness, aD¢ 
the only genuine 

game or similar name. 





- ROWLAND'S ODONTO. 


arly requested that all applications for Copies of the 
1 Communications upon matters of business, should 
o the Editor, but to the Publisher, 1 Wellington 


MACASSAR OIL.—This elegant and fragrant 
ersally held in high repute for its unparalleled success in pro- 
restoring and beautifying the human hair. It is a sure remedy 
i greatly improves the growth of whiskers and mustachios. 
Macassar, the public are warned against articles bearing 
Sold by all chemists and perfumers. 
the sam’ MACASSAR OIL, price 3s 6d, 7s, 10s 6d, equal to four small, and 21s per 
LAND'S 29WLAND'S ODONTO whitens the teeth and prevents decay, 2s 9d per 


RAGG’S 


VEGETABLE 
is one of the best-known preventatives against all kinds of infectious 
diseases ; it absorbs all “| in the stomach and bowels, thereby 
imparting a vigorous and 

all Chemists, in bottles, 2s, 4s, and 6s each.—Sole Manufacturer, J. L. 
BRAGG, 14 Wigmore Street, Cavendish Square, W. 


CHARCOAL 


ealthy tone to the whole system. Sold by 





I 


Bra GG’S 


Biscuits.” 











Ask for ROW- 


World, 





pox. Buy only 


AU 


ancient Perfume from Cyprus. 


wero of King of Cyprus, that the famed EAU de CHYPRE was introduced 
ie oy at PIESSE and LUBIN. 


can be gratified at 


de CHYPRE.—PIESSE and LUBIN.—This is an 
During the national career of Egypt, Persia, 

ome, the Island of Cyprus was the resort of the e/ite, learned, and 
Greece, and > at the time of the Crusades, when Richard I. of England assumed 


the composition of which is yet preserved in the archives of the 
Those who are curious in ancient Perfumes 


2 NEW BOND STREET, LONDON. 





RAGG’S CHARCOAL 


“Worms in Children are speedily eradicated by the use of these 


CHARCOAL 





BISCUITS. 


Sold in tins, 1s. 2s, 4s, and 8s each. 


Sold in 1s Tins. 


These preparations are to be obtained of all Chemists throughout the 


CAUTION.—The above are J.L. B.'s only Charcoal Preparations. 


| mans ESSOR BAIN’S COURSE of ENGLISH, for both 
Primary and Higher Schools; Revised Editions :— 8.4 

First English Grammar .............00+ 

Key, with Addi ional Exercises 

Higher English Grammar 

Companion to the Higher Gramma 

English Composition and Rhetoric 


os ie 














and Co. 





London: LONGMA 








——— 
OLLEGE H OME 
FOR GIRLS 


79 GOWER STREET, BEDFORD SQUARE. _ 
bela COLLEGE. 
The NEXT TERM will begin on Monday, January 27th. 
ee + aa al Aa Pa _oner 
DUCATION—Rev.W. TUCKWELL, 
Jate Head Master of Taunton College School, 
and Fellow of New College, Oxford, takes a few 
YOUNG BOYS as PUPILS. — Address, Stockton 
Rectory, near Rugby. 
HIGH WRANGLER, a Prizeman, 
A Exbibitioner, Scholar, and FELLOW of his 
College, prepares Candidates in Mathematics for 
Government and Scholarship Examinations. For 
rticulars, apply (by letter) to “S R. W.,” 32 Corn 
wall Road, Bayswater, W. 


AMBRIDGE HIGHER LOCAL 
EXAMINATION, 1879.—Classes for ladies 
preparing for this examination are now being formed 
by some of the Masters of the City of London School. 
For fall particulars, apply to Rev. T. W. CHAMBERS, 
at the School, Milk Street, Cheapside, %.C. 


NSTRUCTION BY CORRESPOND- 
ENCE.—Ladies who wish to direct the Home 
Education of their Daughters and Sons are invited to 
try a System of Teaching and of Examination by 
Letter, carried on by Tutors, under the management 
ofa Committee. Preparation, if desired, for Edinburgh 
University Local Examinations, or guidance in 
Systematic Private Study. Bursaries of £20 and 
Prizes of £5 offered to Students. Classes open on 
November 1. Prospectus to be had from the Secre- 
tary, 2Glenorchy Terrace, Edinburgh. 


ypyce ESTER NEW COLLEGE. 
a 

















“The College adheres to its original princip’e of 
freely imparting Theological Knowledge without in 
sisting on the adoption of particular Theological 
Doctrines.” 

An ADDRESS (in connection with the opening of 
the Session) will be delivered by the Rev. JAMES 
MarTIngAvU, LL.D., D.D., at University Hall, Gordoa 
Square, London, on WEDNESDAY, OCTOBER 30th, 
at 4 o'clock. 

The Lecture is open to the Public. 





PROFESSORSHIP of CLASSICS. 
TNIV ERSITY of ADELAIDE. 
Established by Act of Parliament of South 
Australia, and endowed with £40,000, invested at £6 
per cent. per annum, and 50,000 acres of land, and 
supplemented by a grant from the Colonial Revenue 
of £5 per cent. per annum on all investments. 

A Vacancy having occurred in the Hughes Pro- 
fessorship of 

“QLASSICS and COMPARATIVE PHILOLOGY 

and LITERATURE,” 
the Council of the University invite applications from 
intending candidates. 

The salary of the Professor will he £1,000 per annum, 
without fees or residence, and he must engage actively 
inthe work of Teaching as well as of Lecturiug and 
Examining, and devote himself exclusively to the 
duties of bis Professorship. 

_ Candidates must be laymen, Graduates of Universi- 
ties of the United Kingdom,and of sound constitution 
and in good health. 

The Professor must arrive in Adelaide not later 
than the middle of February next, on‘ the salary will 
% paid from the first day of January, 1879. The first 
quarter's salary will, if required, be paid by the under- 
signed in advance on embarkation. Passage-money 
Will not be paid. 

The Professor will be elected by a Board of Electors 
in London, who will require a personal interview with 
such of the candidates as they shall designate. 

Applications must be forwarded not later than the 
Ist day of November, 1878, to the undersigned, from 
whom all further necessary information may be ob- 
tained. 

By authority of 


Adelaide. the Council of the University of 


ARTHUR BLYTH, 
i d Agent-General for South Australia. 
Victoria Chambers, Westminster, London, S.W., 


8th October, 1878 
4 H UBB’S FIRE and THIEF- 
RESISTING SAFES, steel-plated, and with their 
oe diagonal bolts, are the most secure. Chubb's 
weg Latches and Locks for all purposes. 
a d Boxes. _ Price list sent free—CHUBB and SON, 
a. Queen Victoria Street, St. Paul's, E.C., and 68 
>t. James's Street, Pall Mall, 





| 
| 








A FOREIGN GENTLEMAN desires a! Q(CIENCE of LIFE and SOUL.— 


ve RE-ENGAGEMENT as Correspondent, Book- | } 
Writes and speaks French and English | 


keeper, &c. 
fluently, and also possesses a fair knowledge of the 
Spanish language.—Adidress, “ A. L.,” care of Mr. J. 
CAMPBELL, 18 Exeter Street, Strand, W.U. 


OYAL POLYTECHNIC.— 

W ZITELLA (the story of Cinderella as in 1878), 
written by Tifkins Thudd, Esq.. given by Mr. Seymour 
Smith, at 4 and 9.—The PARIS EXHIBITION, with 
splendid Dissolving Views.—CABUL and the AF- 
GHANS, with specially prepared Views from 
authentic sources.—Professor PEPPER on FOOD and 
its PREPARATION.—PEKIN, and A VISIT to 
ICHANG. Illustrated by natural photographs, beau- 


tifully painted.—The JABLOCHKOFF CANDLE, with | 


interesting Electrical Experiments —The MICRO- 
PHONE and TELEPHONE, &c., by Mr. J. L. King. 
STOKES on MEMORY, &c.—Admission Is. Open 12 
till 5, and 7 till 10. 


LFRACOMBE HOTEL.—<Accessible 
_ by Rail, Steamer, or Coach. Grand 
Saloon; Ladies’ Drawing Room; Reading, Billiard, 


Dining | 


and Smoking Rooms ; and 200 comfortable Bedrooms. | 


Excellent Cuisine, Choice Wines, and 
charges. Tariff of T. W. HUSSEY, Manager. 
Ilfracombe, North Devon. 
XN UDDEN MOURNING.— 
kK) Messrs. JAY are always provided with experi- 


enced dressmakers and milliners, ready to travel to 
any part of the kingdom, free of expense to purchasers, 


when the emergencies of sudden or unexpected mourn- | 


ing require the immediate execution of mourning 
orders, They take with them Dresses and Mil- 


moderate | 


Those who are interested in this Study may, on 
application, obtain cards of admission to hear the 
ADDRESS of Mr. SERJEANT COX, President of the 
Psychological Society of Great Britain, at the Fifth 
Annual Meeting, to be held at 11 Chandos Street, 
Cavendish Square, on THURSDAY, November 7th, 
at 8.30 p.m. punctually. Apply to FRANCIS K, 
MUNTON, Esq., Hon. Sec., Willesden, N.W. 


WILLIAM 8. BURTO N, 
39 OXFORD STREET, W., &c 


TABLE CUTLERY. 
The Blades are all of the Table Dessert Cyra. 
inest steel. Knives. Knives. pr. pr. 


a. s. d 8. d. 


8. > 

34-in. ivory handles, per doz. 14 0... 11 0... 6 0 
32 do. do 18 0..14 0... 6 9 
3g do. tobalance do. 20 0..15 0... 6 9 
33.—CtCdoj. do. do. 26 0.,.20 09.. 7 6 
4 do. do. dG @ 0.81 Ou F 8 
4 do. fine do. do. 33 0.24 0... 9 6 
4 do. extra large do. 36 0.,.28 0...10 6 
q do. African do. 423 0...35 0...13 6 
4 do. silver ferrulesdo. 42 0.,..35 0..15 0 
4 do. silver'dbladesdo. 48 0... 38 O.. — 

Do. electro-sil.handles do. 23 0..19 0... 7 0 


LAMPS. 
| ag ne S. BURTON invites attention to this 
Season's Show of LAMPS, comprising, amongst 
others, the following varieties :— 


Kerosine Oil Table Lamps .. 2s 6d to 12s 






Patent Duplex do...... 148 6d to £6 15s. 
| Suspending do. 53 Od to £9. 
| Wall do. ove 58 6d to £1 10s. 


| Queen's Reading Bienes 


linery, besides materials at ls per yard and upwards | 


to cut from the piece, all marked in plain figures, and 
at the same price as if purchased at the London 
General Mourning Warehouse, in Regent Street 
Reasonable estimates also given for household mourn- 
ing at a great saving ate or small families, 
AY'S, 
The London General Mourning Warehouse, 
Regent Street, W. 


7) LAZENBY and SON’S PICKLES, | 
Ye SAUCES, and CONDIMENTS —E. LAZENBY | 


and SON, Sole Proprietors of the celebrated Receipts, | 


and Manufacturers of the PICKLES, SAUCES, and 
CONDIMENTS so long and favourably distinguished 
by their Name, beg to remind the Public that every 
article prepared by them is guaranteed as entirely 
Unadulterated —92 Wigmore Street, Cavendish 
Square (Jate 6 Edwards Street, Portman Square) ; and 
18 Trinity Street, London, S8.E. 
T ARVEY’S SAUCE.—CAUTION.— 
The admirers of this celebrated Sauce are par- 
ticularly requested to observe that each Bottle, pre- 


| 
| 
| 
| 


pared by E. LAZENBY and SON, bears the label used | 


so many years, signed, “ £lizabeth Lazenby.” 


_ B 


This Tobacco is now put up in 1 oz. Packets, in 
addition to other sizes, the label being a reduced 
fac-simile of that used for the 20z. Packets. 
Also in Cigarettes, in boxes of 10 each, bearing 
the Name and Trade-Mark of 

W. D. and H. O. WILLS, Bristol and London. 











EST BIRD'S-EYE.| 





*. 16s 0d to £2 10s. 
Moderator do. French............ 83 Od to £14. 
LUXOLEUM.—A perfectly safe and inodorous Oil, 
per half-gallon, 1s 34. 
COLZA OIL.—Best French, per gallon, 33 1d 
ILLIAM 8S BURTON, 
General Furnishing [ronmonger by Appoint- 
ment to H.R.H. the Prince of Wales. 
Catalogues, containing 850 Lllustrations, post free. 
GOLD MEDAL PARIS. 
P RY’S COCOA EXTRACT. 
Guaranteed pure Cocoa only deprived of the 
superfluous oil. Sold in packets and tins. 
TWELFTH EXHIBITION MEDAL 
\ GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 
d is evidence of the high opinion entertained by 
the Luternational Jury of the Merits of 
FRY'S CHOCOLATE and COOOA. 
Ask for Fry's CELEBRATED CARAOCAS COCOA, & 
choice preparation. 








In consequence of spurious imitations of 
EA AND PERRINS'’ SAUCE, 
4 which are calculated to deceive the Public, LEA 
and PERRINS have adopted a NEW LABEL, bearing 
their signature— 


*LEA and PERRINS,” 


| which signature is placed on every bottle of 


ORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE, 
and without which none is genuine. 
Wholesale by the Proprietors, Worcester ; 


Sold 
Cxosss 


| and BLACKWELL, London, aud Export Oilmon gene- 


| rally. 


Ketail by dealers in sauces throughout the 
world. 


LEGAL & GENERAL LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 


(Empowered by Act of Parliament.) 


10 FLEET STREET, TEMPLE BAR. 


‘RUSTEES. 
The Right Hon. the LORD CHANCELLOR. 
The Kight Hon. LORD HATHERLEY. 
The Right Hon. LORD COLERIDGE, Lord Chief Justice, C.P 
JAMES PARKER DEANE, Esq., Q.U., D.C.L. 
ROBERT BAYLY FOLLEDT, Esq, late [axing Master in Chancery 
FREDERICK JOHN BLAKE, Esq. 


WILLIAM WILLIAMS, Eoq. 


FINANCIAL POSITION on Ist January, 1873:— 





Existing Assurances..... papesecces £4,821,000 
Reversionary Bonus thereon ............ss000e+ °o 
Assurance Claims 

and Bonus Paid...........cccecescoeseees soccceeces 3,008,000 


655,000 | Assurance Fund..........00.0008 


£220,000 
1,682,695 
1,000,000 





Annual Revenue... 





Share Capital, fully subscribed... 
(Paid-up, £160,009.) 


SECURITY.—Higher reserves against policy liabilities are maintained by the Institute of Actuaries’ 
Tables of Mortality, which are employed by this Society, thau by any other in recoguised use. (See Goverament 


Schedules.) 


BON US.—Nine-tenths of the total Profits divisible every five years amongst the Assured. The recent 


Cash and | division averaged £54 per £1,000 policy. 


Parliamentary Accounts, Bouus Report, Proposal Forms, and full information will be forwarded on 


application to 


E. A. NEWTON, Actuary and Manager. 
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|l —" FIRE OFFICE, Lombard | 


Street, and Charing Uross, London. 
ESTABLISHED 1782. 
Prompt and Liberal Loss Settlements. 
Insurances effected in all parts of the world. 
JOHN J. BROOMFIELD, Secretary. 


TITAND-IN-HAND FIRE and LIFE 


INSURANCE OFFICE, New Bridge Street, 


Blackfriars. Instituted 1696. 
The OLDEST Insurance Office in the world. 


The WHOLE of the PROFITS are divided amongst 


the Policy-holders. 


Applications for Agencies are invited from persons 


of influence. 


AGLE INSURANCE 
79 PALL MALL. 

For Lives ONLY. ESTABLISHED 1807. 
Net Premiums and Interest .....c000eeeeeeee £396,818 
Accumulated Funds ........0sessecseeessseees £3,083,281 
Also a Subscribed Capital of more than £1,500,000 


COMPANY. 


Reports, Prospectuses, and Forms may be had at 
the Office, or from any of the Company's Agents, post 


free. 
GEORGE HUMPHREYS, Actuary and Secretary. 
TEAMBOAT ACCIDENTS! 
WAY ACOIDENTS! 


ACCIDENTS OF ALL KINDS 
Insured against by the 


RAILWAY PASSENGERS'ASSU RANCECOMPANY, 


The Oldest and Largest Accidental Assurance 


Company. 
The Right Hon. Lord KINNAIRD, Chairman. 
SUBSCRIBED CAPITAL, £1,000,000. 
ANNUAL INCOME, £210,000. 


fixed Sum in case of Death by Accident, and a 
Weekly Allowance in the eyent of Injury, may be 


secured at Moderate Premiums. 

BONUS ALLOWED TO INSURERS OF FIVE 
YEARS’ STANDING. 
ACCIDENTS OCCUR DAILY! 
£1,230,000 have been paid as compensation. 


Apply to the Clerks at the Railway Stations, the Local 


Agents, or 


CORNHILL, LONDON 


64 

VITY of LONDON 

J) DISCHARGE and RENEWAL 
FALLING DUE in the YEAR 1879:— 


BONDS 


In obedience to an ORDER of the Finance Com- 
mittee of the CORPORATION of LONDON, I do 
hereby GIVE NOTICE to the holders, registered or 
otherwise, of City Bonds, which mature within the 


ensuing year, 1879, as follows:— 
(1.) That the Bonds referred to in 


Schedule hereto will be paid off (out of funds specially 
applicable to such purpose), absolutely and without 


WILLIAM J. VIAN, Secretary. 


RAIL- 


of BONDS 


the FIRST 


option of renewal, at the dates at which they respec- 


tively mature. 


(2.) That the Bonds referred to in the SECOND 
Schedule, hereto will also be paid off at the dates of 
their maturity respectively, but that an OPTION is 
given to the holders of such Bonds to renew the 
Loans severally secured for a period of seven years 
from the dates at which they severally fall due, at the 
POUNDS FIFTEEN 


rate of Interest of THREE 
SHILLINGS per CENT. per ANNUM. 


The Loans renewed under this option will be for 
the like purposes and on the same securities as the 
existing Bonds, interest being payable, as at present, 
by means of Coupons, at the BANK of ENGLAND, 


negotiable through any banker. 


Holders of Bonds desiring to avail themselves of ! 


this option of renewal must signify to me their agree- 
ment thereto, and bring their Bonds for marking to 
this Office, ON or BEFORE the EIGHTEENTH of 
NOVEMBER NEXT, after which this option can no | 


longer be exercised. 


This Chamber will be open for the purpose every 
day (Sundays and the 9th and 1lth November ex- 
cepted), between the hours of 10 and 4 o’clock ; Satur- 


days, 10 and 2 o'clock. 


SCHEDULE I. 
Bonds to be paid off absolutely. 


Bonds issued under the Contagious 
Diseases (Animals) Act, 1869, for con- 
structing the Foreign Cattle Market 
for the Metropolis (part of Loan of 
£160,000), dated 11th May, 1871, and 
maturing on the 25th January, 1879, 
viz. :— 

22 Bonds for £1,000 each, Nos. 1 to 22 

Bonds issued in respect of rebuilding 
the Royal Exchange ; secured upon the 
City's Moiety of the Gresham Estates, 
maturing the 11th May, 1879, viz.:— 

2 Bonds for £500 each, Nos. 5 and 6 

2 Bonds for £100 each, Nos. 7 and 8 

8 Bonds for £1,000 each, Nos. 9 to 16 


£1,000 
200 
8,000 
Bonds issued under the Act to com- 
plete the Rebuilding of Blackfriars 
Bridge and for the Purchase of South- 
wark Hridge; maturing on the Ist 
June, 1879, viz :— 
60 Bonds for £1,000 each, Nos. 10 to 69 
3onds secured upon the Surplus 
Lands of the Holborn Valley Improve- 
ments, and maturing on the 28th July, 
1879, viz.:— 
57 Bonds for £1,000 each, Nos. 1 to 57 
32 Bonds for £500 each, Nos. 58 to 89 
30 Bonds for £100 each, Nos. 90 to 119 


57,000 
16,000 
3,000 

—— 76,000 
Bonds issued under the Acts for 

effe ‘ting the Cannon-Street Improve- 

mints, maturing the 25th November, 

1579, viz.:— 


28 Bonds for £1,000 each, Nos. 207 to 






SDF .cccccccecsescococceves eoeeee eevee 28,000 
4 Bonds for £500 each, Nos to 
238 2.000 


= =—30.000 


Total .....cccererrseseeese £197,200 


£22,080 


60,000 


| 


SCHEDULE II. 
Bonds maturing with an option of renewal. 
Bonds issued under the Acts for 
effecting the Holborn Valley Improve- 
ments, and maturing on the Ist 
January, 1879, viz :— 
46 Bonds for £1,000 each, Nos. 369 to 


393, 607 to 610, 701 to 712,and 714 








$0 718  ccccccccccccceccerovrscosccssoccores £46,000 
7 Bonds for £500 each, Nos. 656 to 
660, 780 and 781... ese 3,500 
12 Bonds for £100 each, Nos. 677 and 
678, 713, and 810 to 818 c.eccoceoree 1,200 
—— £50,700 
3onds issued under the Contagious 
Diseases (Animals) Act, 1869, for con- 
structing the Foreign Cattle Market 
for the Metropolis (part of Loan of 
£160,000), dated 11th May, 1871, or 22nd 
February, 1872, and maturing on the 
25th January, 1879, viz.: 
67 Bonds for £1,000 each, Nos. 23 to 
79, And 430 to 439 .....cccccsecececese - 67,000 
90 Bonds for £500 each, Nos. 80 to 
169 ..+. 45,000 








ar) 


260 Bon £100 each, Nos. 170 to 


26,000 




























Ton oe epee ee 

| FJOUSE PROPERTY ; 

4 anc y 

J MENT COMPANY FL INVEST. 
Street, London, E.C., seven doors east a P Cannon 
Street Station. Capital, £1,000,000, in tee aunon- 
paid-up Shares, of £25 each, for the Par ~~ fully 
Sale of pr ductive and progressive Hou “5 and 
and Improving the Dwellings of the Worki roperty, 
on the self supporting principle, Registered Mase 


| 15th, 1876. 
CAPITAL ALLOTTED. 


Ist Issue, at par...... 4,000 Shares 101 

2nd , £1 prem. 4,000 .. es. Amount... £100,009 

ee. ae es 4,000 . see 100,000 

4th » & 4,000 vse 100,000 
” . 100,009 
| TOU ccasi 16,000 Total ., £400,000 


1. The Shares of this Com rf 
ares § any for: 
profitable Investment 6 ee 
2. The Company has large unencumbh 
2 ) arge unencumbered 
3. The Premiums on allotted Shares have Estates 
| to upwards of £31,000. — 
4. Current rate of intere SIX PER CEN 
|} 4 é ) est, SIX PER CEN hich 
will probably be increased next year.  __ ae 
5. The Fifth Issue of Shares is in cot 
ae ] ; 4 f § course 
ment at £4 per Share premium, of which tk a 
| been already allotted, and the rest are in C0 r 7 
allotment. — 











—— 138,000 6. The Sixth Issue will be off. } 
ie : 3 . ;, 6. b sé @ Olfered to the te 
Bonds issued under the same Act increased premium, so pon $0 protect “th public atan 
for the like purpose (being Loan of existing Shareholders "De interest of 
£50,000), dated 22nd February, 1872, | _— - —$—_____ 
and maturing on 25th January, 1879, RITISI SPECIAL NOTICE 
| viz.:—- RITISH EMPIRE MUTU 
24 Bonds for £1,000 each, Nos.1to 24 24,000 | ’ ASSURANCE Baw 3. ai LIFE 
47 Bonds for £500 each, Nos.25 to 71 23,500 New Bridge Street Li aan 
25 Bonds for £100 each, Nos.72 to 96 2,500 —_— | Incorporated under Special Acts of ‘Parliament 
—— 450,000 | Funds in hand are y Three-quarte mi 
; Bonds issued under the same Act | — wid wert ee oa 
for the like purpose (being Loan of DECLARATION of TENTH BONUS 
£20,000), and dated 16th January, 1873, Assurances effected under the bonus table 
maturing on 25th January, 1879, viz.:— | the 3lst December, 1878, will be entitled alee hatem 
aa one for pre tag age 1 to 20... 20,000 ) in the distribution of the profits > eee 
30nds issued under the Act for pro- The Thirty-First Annual Rep rta 
_pouds issued ; ) " e Thirty st f é sport and Bal y 
Jolie the Me —. in Cattle be oo | may be had on application to so of the igumee 
slington, and maturing on the 30th e TIN IWLEY. Secrets 
January, 1879, viz.:—24 Bonds for ee ek Y, Secretary. _ 
£1,000 each, Nos. 188 to 196, and 361 THE AMERICAN 
fo RR ice REA os eNO 24,000 ig te 
42 Bonds for £500 each, Nos. 197 and | i ¢ y 
193, 1994 and 200A, 201 to 203, W A L rHAM W ATCHES 
105 to 2 215 nd 216 | RE T 7 yoT 4 
317 and 21%, 219A. to 254,296, | ARE THE BEST TIMEKEEPERS 
and 997A 91.000 IN THE WORLD. 
2B mds for } They are 
O28 B77..0-.cccccovecvccceanevcecs eveneceese 200 | ATTRACTIVE in APPEARANCE. 
Ak its — : —— 45,200 } CORRECT in PRINCIPLE 
; Bor ds i-sued under the same Act, SUBSTANTIAL in CONSTRUCTION 
for he | ke purpose, and maturing on SUPERIOR in FINISH. 
the Sth Ma; 9, viZ.:— a EXACT in PERFORMANCE 
16 Bonds for £500 each, Nos. 337 to ECONOMICAL in PRICK. 
) 8,00 
: HENRY W. BEDFORD 
wee g99 | HAS THE LARGEST STOCK IN LONDON OF 
Bonds issued in respect of rebuilding | THESE CELEBRATED WATCHES; IN SILVER 
the Royal Exchange, secured upon the | CASES, FROM £2 15s; AND IN GOLD CASES, 
City’s moiety of the Gresham Estates, FROM £8 8s. 
and maturing the llth May, 1879, | PRICE LIST AND PAMPHLETS Post FREE 
viz. :— | t & ils y, ) PHLEIS S E. 
47 Bonds for £1,000 each, Nos. 17 to | 67 REGENT STREET (next to St. J ames’s Hall). 
; 4S, and Nos. 127 0 141  ccccccscssee 47,000 bes - ce ce 
40 Bonds for £500 each, Nos. 49 to 88 20,000 | T 7 T° 
38 Bonds for £100 each, Nos. 89to126 3,800 HEAL AND SON’S 
70,800 ~ ~ 
Bonds issued under the Act to com- a oeene IER 
= the rebuilding of Blackfriars te 
sridge and the purchase of Southwark WLASTIQUE 
anes and maturing on the Ist June, ] [commen ut * 
879, viz. :— ; 4 ¥ 
131 Bonds for £1,000 each, Nos. 70 to po ATIF 
__ 175, ANd 406 £0 430... .erseserreersere 131,000 
237 Bonds for £500 e IS THE BEST SPRING MATTRESS YET 
365, and 431 to 47 118,500 NVENTED. 
55 = a a a , Nos. ame HEAL AND SON, Bedstead, Bedding, and Bed-toom 
é ‘ D BIS cesees seeeeeeneeteee 0,0) _— Z Furniture Manufacturers, 
Bonds issued under the Acts f — 
3onds issue Ac or 195, 196 197, 198 TOTTENHZ 10U. 
| effecting the Holborn Valley Improve- —— . LONDON y ow 
| Ments, and maturing on the Ist July, ; 
1879, viz. :— Catalogue post free. 
14 Bonds for £1,000 each, Nos. 719 to org — 
782..00000 ccsesesseee scovcesecese sesssseree 14,000 » »Q 
17 Bonds for £500 each, Nos. 782 to E P i Ss 5 
798 8,500 
18 Bon } 
836 1,800 C O C O A. 
— 24,300 


Bonds issued under the Act for the 
construction of Billingsgate Market, 
and maturing on the Ist July, 1879, viz. : 

50 Bonds for £1,000 each, Nos. 1 to 

20, and 53 serve 50,000 
for £500 each, } 





BES 40 BEC .ccccesecssnsccceves + 25,500 
sonds for £100 each, Nos. 38 to 
52, ANG LIZ 60 146. coccccccccecesee tore 4,500 


ds issued under the Act for re- 
ig Blackfriars Bridge,and ma 
turing on the 28th July, 1879, viz.:— 

4 Bonds for £50,000 each, Nos. 3 to 6 





TORRE .cccscessncense 





Holders of City Securities will please observe that 
jonds but 







the above 2 does not refer to any 


hose w ome payable in the year 1879 
Furthe rmation, if needed, will be furnished at 
this Department 


t ; BENJAMIN SCOTT, Chamberlain. 
Chamber of London, Guildhall, October 21st, 1878. 


oo and INDIAN CARPETS, 





‘ IMPORTED BY 
WATSON, BONTOR, and CO., 
CARPET MANUFACTURERS TO THE ROYAL 
- Y 


© FAMILY, 
35 and 36 OLD BOND STREET, LONDON, W. 
EXHIBITION MEDALS, 1851, 1862, and DUBLIN, 1868. 


FINE BENGAL MATTING, SIX YARDS WIDE. 
Rooms Covered in One Piece, 


seseeeree 200,000 





» £942,800 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


89,000 


| THE 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


POSSESSING ALL THE PROPERTIES OF THE 
FINEST ARROWROOT 


BROWN AND POLSON'S 
CORN FLOUR 
IS A WORLD-WIDE NECESSARY FOR 
NURSERY, THE  SIOK-ROOM, 
AND THE 


FAMILY TABLE, 


JOHN GOSNELL & CO.'S 
VIOLET AND MILLEFLEUR POWDER, 


TOILET AND NURSERY. 


Universally admired for its Purity and Exquisite 


ragrance. 
Sold by all Chemists and Perfumers. 





CERTIFICATES OF EFFICIENCY AND PURITY 

From the First Analytical Chemists of the day, will 

| be forwarded, on application to 93 Upper Thames 

| Street, London, and in futare will be issued with every 
packet sold by us. 
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= 
PAINLESS DENTISTRY. 
' ARTIFICIAL TEETH. 


Mr. G. H. JONES, Surgeon-Dentist, 
97 GREAT RUSSELL STREET, LONDON (immediately opposite the British Museum), 


Has obtained Her Majesty's Royal Letters Patent for his perfectly painless system of adapting 
(Prize Medal London and Paris) 


Artificial Teeth by Atmospheric Pressure. 
PAMPHLET GRATIS AND POST FREE. 


[TESTIMONTAL. } 
My DEAR Srr,—Allow me to express my sincere thanks for the skill and attention displayed in the con- 
ction of my Artificial Teeth, which renders my mastication und articulation excellent. Iam glad to hear 
= ‘ou have obtained her Majesty's Royal Letters Patent, to protect what I consider the perfection of Pain- 
thet In recognition of your valuable services you are at liberty to use my name. 8. G. HUTCHINS, 


try. 
a G. z Jones, Esq. By appointment Surgeon-Dentist to the Queen. 








HEALTHY SKIN AND GOOD COMPLEXION. 


PEARS’S TRANSPARENT SOAP 
IS THE BEST FOR THE 
TOILET, NURSERY, AND SHAVING. 
Recommended in the Journal of Cutaneous Medicine, by the Editor, 
MR. ERASMUS WILSON, F.R.S. 
USED BY THE ROYAL FAMILY, 


And Sold by Chemists and Perfumers. everywhere. 





THE NE W TONIC. 
IRON and OXYGEN, 


F E R FURS ‘without ACID. 
B R A V A l S 


« Has all the good effects of Iron, without producing constipation, disturbing the digestion, or staining the 
teeth. It is a beautiful and interesting preparation, and like most of those which come from Paris, is neatly 
got up ins box, containing a little pipette and india-rubber cap for the delivery of drops.” See the Lancet, 
June 9, 1877, British Medical Journal, March 3, 1877, and the whole Medical Press. 


BRAVAIS’ DIALYSED IRON is 
SOLD BY ALL CHEMISTS, in Bottles in portable Card Cases, with Drop Measure complete. 








Pamphlets, with full Particulars, and Prices, post free on application to 


BRAVAIS and CO..S LONDON OFFICE, 8 IDOL LANE, E.C. 


THE 


‘Anabsolately perfect lamp. '— Field. 
‘Allows the most delicate shades of 
colour to be distinguished.”— 


vw" SILBER 


Perfect Combustion ae by these Lamps, variously adapted for 
Colza or Rape Oil, Petroleum, Paraffin or Kerosene, Coal or Air Gas, 


“ A nearer approach to sunlight than has ever before been obtained.” 
—The Times. 


“In the whole of Mr. Silber’s inven- 
tions, there is noticeable a complete 
attention to and adoption of natural 
laws.” —JDritish Medical Journal. 


LIGHT. 


With the Improved Burners to fit all Lamps and Gas-Fittings. 
Tae SILBER “ MrRAvUS” BURNER :—“ By far the best Flat-Flame Burner for Petroleum yet introduced."— 
Dr. W. WALLACE, F.RS.E., F.C.S., Public Analyst and Gas Examiner for the City of Glasgow. 
SILBER LIGHT COMPANY, Limited, Manufactory and Show-Rooms, 
49 Whitecross Street, London, E.C. 
*,* LIST OF LOCAL AGENTS ON APPLICATION. 


THE 





LIEBIG COMPANY’S 


EXTRACT 
OF MEAT. 


*.* In use in most households throughout the 
Kingdom. 





A SLIGHT ADDITION OF THE EXTRACT 
GIVES GREAT STRENGTH 
AND 
FLAVOUR TO SOUPS, MADE DISHES. 


AND SAUCES, 
CAUTION.—Genuine ONLY with fac-simile of Baron 
Liebig's Signature in Blue Ink across Label. 


AND EFFECTS GREAT ECONOMY. 





DINNEFORD’S 


re aa li of the Stomach. For Heartburn 
~ eadache. For Gout and Indigestion. 
siest Aperient for Delicate 


Constitutions, Ladies, Children, and Infants. M A G N E. Ss A. 


DINNEFORD and CO., 180 New Bond Street, London. 














ABSTERGENT, EMOLLIENT, DULCIFYING. 


WRIGHT’S COAL-TAR SOAP. 


A SINE QUA NON FOR THE TUILETTE, NURSERY, AND SHAVING. 


Its salutiferous qualities are recognised by and enforced by the emphatic recommendation of Mr. JAMES | 


8r 78 

em, of 17 Sackville Street, W., Surgeon to St. John's Hospital for Diseases of the Skin; the late Mr. 

— TIN, of Savile Row; Dr. McOall Anderson, Woodside Crescent, Glasgow; and the other leading 
Ts of the Profession. 


TO BE HAD OF ALL CHEMISTS AND PERFUMERS. 





CHATTO & WINDUS’S NEW BOOKS. 
MR. WILKIE COLLINS'S NEW NOVEL. 


Just ready, 2 vols. 8vo, Illustrated, at every Library. 


THE HAUNTED HOTEL ; 


| AND MY LADY’S MONEY. 

By WILKIE COLLINS, 

AUTHOR OF “THE WOMAN IN WHITE.’ 
MR. JAMES PAYN’S NEW NOVEL. 


8 vols. crown 8yo, at every Library. 


LESS BLACK THAN WE’RE 
| PAINTED. 


By JAMES PAYVN, 


AUTHOR OF “By Proxy,” &c. 








On the 29th inst., price One Shilling, Illustrated 


THE GENTLEMAN'S MAGAZINE 

} FOR NOVEMBER. 

| CONTENTS. 
AN OLD MeerscHAum. By D. Christie Murray. 
Illustrated by Arthur Hopkins. 

THe MIGRATION OF ANIMALS. 
Wilson. 

THOMAS CHATTERTON. By Richard Edgcumbe. 

NATION-MAKING; a Theory of National Characters. 
By Grant Allen. 

Mr. CRABTREE. By Dutton Cook. 

THE RESURRECTION OF ASHANTI. 
Boyle. 

BAuLzac. By H. Barton Baker. 

TABLE-TALK. By Sylvanus Urban. 


By Dr. Andrew 


By Frederick 


Price One Shilling, Illustrated. 


BELGRAVIA, FOR NOVEMBER. 
CONTENTS. 
THe RETURN OF THE NATIVE. 
Illustrated by Arthur Hopkins. 
Tue SUN 1N BIS GLORY. By Richard A. Proctor 
| BrANCA. By W. E. Norris. 
| TENNIS IN Britain. By Robert R, Macgregor. 
Av Revorr. By Austin Dobson. 
THE JOURNAL OF CHARLES COLLE. By O. Hervey 
CAVAN SUPERSTITIONS. By Letitia McOlixtock 
To His Own DESTRUCTION. 
THe Hauntep Hore: A MyYsTerRY OF Mopran 
VeNIcE. By Wilkie Collins. Illustrated. 


3 vols. crown 8vo, at every Library 


OUR LADY of TEARS. By Leith 
DERWENT. 

“ We have no doubt that the short account which 
we have given of the story will induce all our readers 
to rush eagerly to their libraries for the volumes,” — 
The Week. 

2 vols. crown 8vo, at every Library. 
ROXY. By Edward Eggleston. 

“ A remarkable novel,—so remarkable that you feel 
bound, having once begun its perusal, to finish the 
two volumes at a sitting, and inclined to dip into them 
at odd moments afterwards, and roll passages as sweet 
morsels under your tongue."—Spectator. 


A NORMAN and BRETON TOUR. 
Square 8vo, cloth gilt, gilt top, profusely illustrated, 
10s 6d. 
PICTURES and LEGENDS from 
NORMANDY and BRITTANY. By KATHERING 
S. Macquvor. With numerous Illustrations by 
___ THOMAS MACQUOID. i 
Mr. PROCTOR'S NEW VOLUME of POPULAR 
SCLENCE,. 
Now ready, crown 8vo, cloth extra, 10s 6d 


PLEASANT WAYS in SCIENCE. By 


RICHARD A. PROCTOR. 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, with Illustrations, 10s ¢d. 


LEISURE-TIME STUDIES, chiefly 
BIOLOGICAL: a Series of Essays and Lectures. 
By ANDREW WILSON, Ph.D., Lecturer on Zoology 
and Comparative Anatomy in the Edinburgh 
Medical School. 


Crown 8vo, cloth extra, with numerous Plates, 4s 6d. 


The PYROTECHNIST’S TREASURY ; 


or, Complete Art of Making Fireworks. By 
THOMAS KENTISH. 
| This will be found to be a scientific and most com- 
prehensive work on the subject treated of ; it is illus- 
| trated with nearly 200 Diagrams, and contains a selec- 
tion of 280 recipes, embracing every variety aud the 
richest colours, the manufacture of tools, the projec- 
| tion of balloons, and a new and expeditious method 
| for the production of a splendid and perfect match, 
| hitherto the desideratum, but now the easy acquisi- 
tion of the amateur. 





By Thomas Hardy. 














| New and Cheaper Edition, demy 8vo, cloth extra, 


| with Illustrations, 15s 

‘The LIFE of the GREEKS and 

| ROMANS. Described from Antique Monuments 

| By Ernst Gunt and W. Koner. Translated 
from the Third German Edition, and Edited by 

| Francis Hverrer. With 545 Ilustrations 

The TWO ANNUALS of the YEAR. 

| To be ready immediately, price Is, with numerous 

| lijustrations. 

|The BELGRAVIA ANNUAL. In- 

| cluding Contributions from Wilkie Collins, James 

| Payn, Percy Fitzgerald, J. Arbuthnot Wilson, the 


gomerie Ranking, and other Popular Authors 
Iiluminated Cover, 


| Author of “ Phyllis,” Cuthbert Bede, B. Mont- 


To be ready immediately, in 
160 pp., demy 8vo, Is. 
|The GENTLEMAN'S ANNUAL. Con- 
taining one long Story (equal in length to a three- 
volume novel), entitied FILTHY LUCRE: 
a Story without a Crime. By ALBANY DE F 
BLANQUE. 


CHATTO and WINDUS, Piccadilly, W. 
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$$$ 
ADKIEL'S ALMANAC for 1879, now ready.—Year 


THE ENGLISHWOMAN IN TURKEY. rd yee sy “ Stars—Weather Predictions Hieroglyphic Pg 
~ 5 :) y ISBURY Zadkiel foretold ar in Turkey, Yellow-fever in America. T, styphic, So. 
DEDICATED TO THE MARCHIONESS OF SALISBURY. Circulation over 100.000. Price 6d. merica, Troubles in India, & 





2 vols. crown 8vo, 21s. 


London: Cousins and Co., 3 York Street, Covent Garden W.0. 


D EBENHAM and FREEBODY.—NEW FASHION BOOK 








EW FASHION BOOK.—The 18th Number will be 


TWENTY YEA iS’ RESIDENCE AMONG N early in October, with descriptive Articles and Illustrations of the at 


and most approved Novelties in Costumes, Millinery, Mantles, Balj Dres 


, -“) i Girls’ D s. T inf . is . es . $08, and 
THE PEOPLE OF TURKEY; Sa eg ee 


The Bulgarians, Greeks, Albanians, Turks, and Armenians. 
By A CONSUL’S DAUGHTER AND WIFE. 


Edited by STANLEY LANE POOLE. 


which something intcresting might not be quoted.”—Atheneum. 





| London, Ww. 7 


taste. The articles illustrated are briefly described, and tho price quoted 
ladies unable to visit town can * shop at home.” — 


SO that 


HE NEW FASHION BOOK, post free for 12 Stam 
DEBENHAM and FREEBODY, Wigmore Street and Welbeck Street, 


PAPER AND ENVELOPES. 


The Public supplied at Wholesale Prices, 


| 
“The work is full of valuable information, and there is not a page in it from Carriage paid to the Country on all Orders over 20s, 
| 
| 
| 


JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 


TICAL ECONOMY; being the Introductory Address delivered in the 
Section of Economic Science and Statistics of the British Association for the | 
Advancement of Science, at its Meeting in Dublin in 1878, by the President of the 
Section, JoHn K. INGRAM, LL.D., F.T.C.D., M.R.LA., President of the Statistical 
and Social Inquiry Society of Ireland. Revised, with Notes and Additions. 


Just published, in 8vo, price 1s, sewed. 


London: LONGMANS and Co. 


THE VELLUM-WOVE CLUB-HOUSE PAPER, 


| Manufactured and Supplied only by 


PARTRIDGE & COOPER, 
Sample Packet sent post free for 24 stamps. 

HE PRESENT POSITION and PROSPECTS of POLI- | DIE-SINKING, ILLUMINATING, and RELIEF-STAMPING 
| Done by the Best Artists in the Trade, at the Lowest Prices, . 
SAMPLES of PAPERS and ENVELOPES sent post free, 


An ILLUSTRATED OATALOGUE, with Prices of every requisite for the 
Library, Office, Club-room, Mess-room, and Schools, &c., sent post free, ’ 


192 FLEET STREET, AND 1 & 2 CHANCERY LANE, EO, 





CHEAP (THIRD) EDITION. 
Carefully Revised and Enlarged, post 8vo; price 4s, 


post free. 
IFE in CHRIST: a Study of the 

_4 Scripture Doctrine of the Nature of Man, the 
Object of the Divine Incarnation, and the Conditions 
of Human Immortality. With Observations on recent 
Criticisms. By EDWARD WHITs, Author of “The 
Mystery of Growth.” 

“The best representation of the doctrine (of Con- 
ditional Immortality) is in a remarkable book called 
* Life in Christ.’ "—Zncyclopedia Britannica, Vol. VIII. 
Article “ Eschatology.” 

“ An exceedingly able work.”—Professors BALFOUR, 
STEWART, and TAIT, in “ The Unseen Universe.” 

London: ELLIOT Stock, 62 Paternoster Row, E.C. 





Cheap English Edition, price 6d. 2 

ONDITIONAL IMMORTALITY: 

Five Sermons on a Subject of Present Interest. 

By W. F. Hontinepon, D.D., Rector of All Saints, 

Worcester, Massachusetts, U.S.A., Author of 

“Christian Believing and Living.” With a New 

Preface to the English Edition, in reply to the Rev. J. 

Baldwin Brown. 
London: ELLioT STOCK, 62 Paternoster Row, E.C. 
Now ready, price 2s 6d. 

NV EDEA: a Tragedy. By GRILLPARSER. 

5 Translated by F. W. THURSTON, B.A., and 
SIDNEY WHITTMANN. 

“And who is he? I know him not, but ages 
will. ‘Tis a high intellect..... Grillparser is grand, 
antique."—LORD ByRON to ToM Moorr. 

London: JAMES NISBET and Co., 21 Berners Street. 
“TF IXHE EXPOSITOR is a publication of 

sterling value."—Spectator. **Good and sug- 
gestive in a very high degree."—Literary Churchman. 
**Continues its very useful function of presenting 
papers on religious and Scriptural subjects of diffi- 
culty, eomplexity, or special interest.”"—Guardian. 
Monthly, 1s, post free. Vols. I. to VI. may now be 
had, price 7s 6d each. These volumes constitute a 
library of valuable explanatory papers on the more 
difficult themes, passages, and Books of Scripture, by 
the most eminent Biblical scholars. 

London: HoppER and STOUGHTON, 27 Paternoster 

Ow. 


AISLEY NEW TOWN-HALL.—See 

the BUILDER of THIS WEEK (4d, or by post, 

44d), for View and Plan—View of Synagogue, Stock- 

holm—Replies as to the Thames—How can Street 

Architecture be Improved—Bavarian Village—Art- 

Workmen—Greek Art—From Cyprus— Future of 

English Art, &c.—46 Catherine Street, and all News- 
men. 


N ONOGRAMS.—RODRIGUES’ 
y NOVELTIES in Monograms, Arms, Crests, 
and Addresses 

STEEL DIES engraved as Gems, from original and 
artistic designs. 

NOTE PAPER and ENVELOPES brilliantly illu- 
minated in Gold, Silver, Bronze, and Colours, in the 
first style. 

BEST RELIEF STAMPING, one colour, Is per 100 
impressions 

A VISITING CARD-PLATE, elegantly engraved, 
and 100 SUPERFINE CARDS printed, for 4s 6d. 

BALL PROGRAMMES, all the new patterns of the 
season, arranged, printed, and stamped in the latest 
fashion 

BILLS of FARE, GUEST-CARDS, WEDDING- 
CARDS, and INVITATIONS in every variety. 

HENRY RODRIGUES’, 
STATIONER, HERALDIC DESIGNER, and ENGRAVER 
to the Royal Family, 
42 PICCADILLY, LONDON, W. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 
STEEL PENS. 


Sold by all Stationers throughout the world. 


, PROGRESS OF PERSONAL 


VI 


RULE. By “ Verax.” 
RCHOW AND EVOLUTION. By Professor 


Tyndall, 





RECENT ATTACKS ON POLITICAL ECONOMY. 
By the Right Hon. Robert Lowe, M.P. 
THE THREE COLOURS OF PRE-RAPHAELITISM. 


ELECTORAL FAOTS. By the Right Hon. W. E. 


| By Professor Ruskin. 
| 


Gladstone, M.P. &c., &., &. 


See the NINETEENTH CENTURY 


for NOVEMBER, 1878. 


r 


YHE NINETEENTH CENTURY 
for NOVEMBER, 1|878, price 2s 6d. 


| THE PROGRESS OF PeRSONAL RULE. By Henry 


Dunckley (“ Verax "). 


VI 


RCHOW AND EVOLUTION. By Professor Tyndall. 


NATIONAL INSURANCE: a Cheap, Practical, and Popular 
Means of Abolishing Poor Rates. By Rev. W. L. 
Blackley. 

RECENT ATTACKS ON POLITICAL Economy. By the 


Right Hon. Robert Lowe, M.P. 
CHRYSANTHEMA—GATHERED FROM THE GREEK ANTHO- 
LOGY. By William M. Hardinge. 
UNIVERSITY WORK IN GREAT TOWNS. By J.G. Fitch. 
THE DEMOCRACY AND FOREIGN PoLicy. By H. D. 


Trail. 
| THe THREE COLOURS OF PRE-RAPHAELITISM. By 
| Professor Ruskin. 
| RECOLLECTIONS OF THE REVIVAL OF GREEK INDEPEND- 


ENCE. (Concluded.) By the Right Hon. Lord 
Stratford de Redcliffe. 

ELECTORAL Facts. By the Rt. Hon. W. E. Gladstone, 
M.P. 


mM. 


C. KEGAN PAUL and Co., London. 


Tue QUARTERLY REVIEW, 


No. 292, is published THIS DAY. 
CONTENTS. 

. JOHN DRYDEN. 
Risk OF THE MODERN BRITISH Empire. 
ELEPHANT-CATCHING. 
PETRARCH. 
ANCIENT CYPRUS. 
M. THIERS: HIS LIFE AND CHARACTER. 
THE LANCASHIRE COTTON STRIKK. 
Is THE CHURCH OF ENGLAND PROTESTANT? 
THE REVIVAL OF TURKEY. 

JOHN MuRRAY, Albemarle Street. 


$2 DNS Sr 90 to 





oe 


2 
3 


“IAD 


9 
10 
ll 


12 





GD M3 Or Or 


— DUBLIN REVIEW, New Series, 


8. 


WW. 


i ee EDINBURGH REVIEW, 


No. 304, for OCTOBER, is just published. 
CONTENTS. 
THE COPYRIGHT COMMISSION. 
Low's HISTORY OF THE INDIAN NAVY. 
GARDINER’S GOVBRNMENT OF CHARLES I. 
RECENT EXPLORATIONS IN PALESTINE. 
WHO WROTE THE ANNALS OF TACITUS? 
THE JESUIT MARTYRS: CAMPION AND WALPOLE. 
Sik HENRY TAYLOR’s COLLECTED WORKS. 
3. CORRESPONDENCE OF M. DE BALZAC. 
ENGLAND IN THE LEVANT. 
London: LONGMANS and Co, 
Edinburgh: A. and C. BLACK. 


On Wednesday next will be published. a 


No. 62. Price 6s. 
CONTENTS. 


Dr. WARD'S RETIREMENT: Letter of his Eminence 


the Cardinal Archbishop; Dr. Ward's Reply. 

CATHOLIC COLLEGES AND PROTESTANT SCHOOLS. 
. THE POETRY OF MICHAEL ANGELO. 

THE PRIMER OF ENGLISH LITERATURE. 


4. THe UNITED NETHERLANDS. 


THE REASONABLE BASIS OF CERTITUDE. 


5. Mk. SENIOR'S CHARACTER OF M. THI&RS. 


. AN EXAMINATION OF Mr. HERBERT SPENCER'S 
PSYCHOLOGY. 

CATHOLIC FICTION. 

. THe Assent DUB TO OERTAIN PAPAL UTTERANCES. 

. THE PEACE OF BERLIN. 

. Notices OF BO0ks:—The New Departure in 
Catholic Liberal Education; Stonyharst Col- 
lege, Past and Present 

CORRESPONDENCE :—Catholic Colleges 
London: BuRNS, OATES, and Co.,17 Portman Street, 
and 63 Paternoster Kow, E.C. 











——_—<—$$— 
HE FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW 
for NOVEMBER. : 
“ PoRRO UNUM NECESSARIUM.” By Matthew Arnold 
SOCIALISM IN GERMANY AND THE UNITEp Srarzgs, By 
H. Fawcett, M.P. 
Two FOREIGN OPINIONS ON THE Berwin Treaty. By 
Emile de Laveleye. 
Epping Forest. By Alfred R. Wallace. 
THE PEASANTS OF THE LIMAGNE. By F. Barham 
Zincke. 
THE Stupy OF OLASsIC Art. By Sidney Colvin. 
THE ENGLISH SCHOOL OF JURISPRUDENCE, IL By 
Frederic Harrison. 
CIVILISATION AND NoIse. By James Sully. 
THE CAUCUS: A VINDICATION. By J. Chamberlain, MP, 
HOME AND FOREIGN AFFAIRS 
CHAPMAN and HALL, 193 Piccadilly. 





: Price One Shilling. 
| rag gg ll MAGAZINE. 
P No. 229, for NOVEMBER. 
CONTENTS OF THE NUMBER. 
1, “Hawortn’s.” By Frances Hodgson Burnett. 


Chaps. 7-10 









2. Is 1T EXPEDIENT TO INCREASE THE NUMBER OF 
UNIVERSITIES IN ENGLAND? By A. W. Ward. 

3. JOHN WALTER AND THE BIRTH OF THE “ Truss.” 
By William Blades. 

4. AN ITALIAN StupDy OF BUNYAN’'s “ PrteRrm's 
Proeress.” By R. L. Nettleship. 

5. A DousTing Heart. By Miss Keary. Chaps. 
12-14. 

6. A Peep AT THE SOUTHERN NeGro. By Arthor 


Granville Bradley. 
7. From Herne. I. Aus Meinen Thriinen Spriessen. 
By F. H. Doyle. 
. SHAKESPEARE AS AN ADAPTOR. By Edward Bose. 
9. HYMN BY ST. COLUMBA 
10. ReFORM IN TuRKey. By R. Hamilton Lang. 
11. A WORD FOR AMEER SHERE ALI. By Sir Thomas 
Douglas Forsyth, K.C.S.I., 0.B. 
12. Cyprus. Extract from a Letter of Sir Garnet 
Wolseley. 
MACMILLAN and Co., London. 


oe 





(ana LL WHISKY. 
P| 


THE CREAM OF OLD IRISH WHISEIES. 





Pure, mild, mellow, delicious, and most whole- 
some. Universally recommended by the Medical 
Profession. Dr. HASSALL says:—‘ The 

is soft, mellow and pure, well matured, and of very 
excellent quality.” 





20 GREAT TITCHFIELD STREET, W. 


AY ESSRS. DUNVILLE and CO. arethe 
4 largest holders of Whisky in the World. Their 
OLD IRISH WHISKY is recommended by the medical 
profession in preference to French Brandy. It is 
supplied in casks and cases for home use and expor- 
tation, and quotations may be had on application to 
Messrs. DUNVILLE and CO., Royal Irish Distilleries, 
Belfast; or at their London Offices, 4 Beaufort Build- 
ings, Strand, W.C. pi. ; SS 
REMARKABLE, VERY REMARKABLE 
INDEED, are the EFFEC rs of iE 
I AMPLOUGH'S PYRETLIC SALINE, 
_J in Preventing and Curing Small-pox, Fevers 
and Skin Diseases. Excellent, refreshing, aad ia- 
vigorating to the constitution. Sold by Chemists 


OLLOWAY SUINTMENT& PILL. 
—AUTUMNAL ReMEDIES.—Towards the fall of 

the year countless causes are at work to lower - 
tone of the nervous system, which wil! be followed y 
ill-health, unless proper means be employed to = 
that evil. Holloway's far-famed preparations supply 
a faultless remedy for both external aud internal “— 
plaints connected with changes of the seasous. 
affections of the skin, roughness, blotches, are 
superficial and deeper seated inflammations, ery a . 
rheumatic pains, and gouty pangs alike beer 
the exalted virtues of Hulloways Ointment and ate 
which will effect a happy revolution in the Poor ast 
condition, though the symptoms of his disor torts 
legion, and have obstinate. y withstood the best ¢ 
of science to subdue th -m 
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CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY PRESS. 


THE CAMBRIDGE BIBLE 
FOR SCHOOLS. 

General Editor—J. J. 8. PEROWNE, D.D., 

Dean of Peterborough. 


Just published. 


the FIRST EPISTLE to the COR- 
INTHIANS Edited by the Rev. Professor Las, 
MA. With Map and Plan. Price 2s. 


Also ready. 

The BOOK of JOSHUA. Edited by 

the Rev. G. F. Mactear, D.D. With Two Maps. 
Cloth extra, feap. Svo, 28 6d. 


Subject for Cambridge Local Examinations, 1878 

The GOSPEL ACCORDING to ST. 

MATTHEW. Edited by the Rev. A. Carr, M.A. 
With Two Maps. Cloth, 2s 6d. 


1 and Cambridge Examinations, 
1879. 


RDING to ST. 
The GOSPEL Ao G. F. Restate D.D. 
With Two Maps. Cloth, 2s 6d. 


The GENERAL EPISTLE of ST. 
JAMES on the Rev. E. H. Piumprre, 
D.D, Cloth, Is 6d. 


Subjects for Oxfor 


Nearly ready. 


The BOOK of JONAH. Edited by 
Archdeacon PEROWNE. 
London: CAMBRIDGE WAREHOUSE, 
17 PATERNOSTER ROW. 


THE NEW NOVELS, 


AT ALL THE LIBRARIES. 


A True Marriage. By Emily 


SpenpeR, Author of “ Restored,” &c. 3 vols. 


ABroken Faith. By Iza Duffus 


Harpy, Author of “ Glencairn,” &c. 3 vols. 


Michelle and Little Jack. By 


Frances MARTIN. 1 vol., 10s 6d. 
“These stories are masterpieces. The stamp of 
genius is apparent in every page."—Exraminer. 


A Chequered Life. By Mrs. Day, 


Author of “ From Birth to Bridal,” &c. 3 vols. 
“A genuine story, of well-sustained interest."— 
Spectator. 


Mrs. Grey’s Reminiscences. By 
Lady BLAKE. 3 vols. 
“A chiens, amusing, and attractive book.”"— 


Examiner. 
Under Temptation. By the 


Author of “ Ursula’s Love-Story,” &c. 3 vols. 


Hathercourt Rectory. By Mrs, 


MOLEsworTH, Author of “ The Cuckoo Clock,” 
&c, SECOND EpITION. 3 vols. 


The Bubble Reputation. By 


KATHARINE KinG, Author of “ The Queen of the 
Regiment,” &c. 3 vols. 


HURST and BLACKETT, Publishers. 








Now ready, 5lst Edition, price 2s. 
HE CHILD’S GUIDE to KNOW- 
. LEDGE. ByaLapy. The Original Authorised 
Edition, brought down to the Present Time. 
_ London: Smmpkin, MARSHALL, and Co. 
ee Price 5s, post free. 
RIVEN to ROME: a Novel. By 
’ WILLIS NEVINS (ex-Anglican Clergyman). 
“Genuine humour pervades it."— Westminster Gazette. 
“An amusing sketch."—The Month. 
WILLIAMS and NoRGATE, 14 Henrietta Street, Covent 
Garden, W.C 


Seventh Edition, post free, One Shilling. 
R. WATTS on ASTHMA.—A Treatise 
on the only Successful Method of Curing this 
- By Ropert G. Watts, M.D. M.R.C.S., 
LSA. &., 5 Bulstrode Street, Cavendish Square, 


Fleet Street, 
— 





HE NEW COINAGE. By Henry 
. Granam. Now ready, crown 8vo, cloth, 
Price 4s 6d. 


London CIVIL SERVICE PUBLISHING COMPANY, 8 
lisbary Court, Fleet Street, E.C.; and at all Book- 
Sellers, 
ee 
(<j) COINS for SALE.—Gold, Silver, 


30 per, Greek, Roman, Saxon, English, Scotch, 
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MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 





THE NEW SEASON.—NOTICE. 





The attention of the Secretaries and Members of Literary Institutions and Book Societies is respectfully 
requested to the List, Revised for the NEW SEASON, of the PRINCIPAL RECENT BOOKS in circulation at 
Mudie's Select Library. : 

This List will be found to contain a very large and varied Selection of Recent Works in History, Biography. 
Religion, Philosophy, Travel and Adventure, and the Higher Class of Fiction. ‘ 


_ Fresh Copies of all the Books in this List, and of all New Editions of the popular Standard Works in the 
Library Catalogue, continue to be added as the demand increases, and arrangements are made with the leading 
Publishers for an ample supply of all Forthcoming Works of general interest as they appear. 

Tn addition to the List of Recent Books in circulation, the following newly revised Lists and Catal gues are 
ready for distribution, and will be forwarded, postage-free, on application :— 





A CATALOGUE of the BOOKS ADDED to the LIBRARY 


from JANUARY, 1877, to the Present Time. 


A NEW EDITION of MUDIE’S CATALOGUE of well- 


selected SECOND-HAND BOOKS. This Catalogue comprises many Thousand Volumes of the best Books 
of the Pastand Present Seasons, in good condition, with many older Works, several of which are out of 
priut, and not otherwise procurable, at the lowest current prices. 


Ill. 


An ADDITIONAL CATALOGUE of HALF-BOUND BOOKS, 


at Reduced Prices, consisting chiefly of the Works of Popular Authors, newly and strongly half-bound, 
and well adapted for circulation in Literary Institutions and Public Libraries. 


A CATALOGUE of WORKS of the BEST AUTHORS, in 


Morocco, Calf Extra, Tree Calf, Vellum, and other Ornamental Bindings, adapted for Gentlemen's 
Libraries or Drawing-room Tables, and for Wedding or Birthday Presents and Schoo! Prizes. 


All the Books in Circulation or on Sale at MUDIE’'S SELECT LIBRARY may also be obtained, with the 
least possible delay, by all Subscribers to 


MUDIE’S LIBRARY, BARTON ARCADE, MANCHESTER, 


And (by order) from all Booksellers in connection with the Library. 





MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY (Limited), New Oxford Street. 
CITY OFFICE—2 King Street, Cheapside. 





Demy 8vo, cloth, with Map, 9s. 


NOTES OF A TOUR IN AMERICA. 


From August 7th to November 17th, 1877. 


By H. HUSSEY VIVIAN, M.P., F.G.S. 
(Ready. 


London: EDWARD STANFORD, 55 Charing Cross, S.W. 





Next week will be published. 


THE TRANSVAAL OF TO-DAY. 
War, Witchcraft, Sport, and Spoils in South Africa. 
By ALFRED AYLWARD, 


Commandant (Late) Transvaal Republic; Captain, Lydenberg Volunteer Corps 


In One Volume, 8vo, with a Map. 


WILLIAM-BLACKWOOD and SONS, Edinburgh and London. 





Just published, price 4s 6¢d.—To be had of all Booksellers. 


RESPIRATORY DISEASES, 
(Consumption, Bronchitis, Asthma, Sore Throat, Whooping Cough, &c.) 
AND THEIR SPECIFIC CURE. 
By Dr. CHURCHILL'S Methods, from the Dutch and other Sources, 
J. W. KOLCKMANN, 2 Langham Place, London. 





— — 





EXPIRATION OF LEASE, REMOVAL TO OTHER PREMISES. 
FREDERICK EDWARDS & SON 


Beg to announce that in consequence of the approaching Expiration of the Lease of their Premises in Great 
Marlborough Street and of their intending Removal! to other premises, their wel! selecte! Stock of WOOD 
CHIMNEY - PIECES, GRATES, STOVES, FENDERS, TILE SLABS, 
STANDARDS, and FIRE-IRONS is now offered for sale, subject to a liberal discount from 
the regular cash prices, 

They beg to add that the terms offered have no application whatever to their regular Manufactures, the 
Prices of which are given in their printed Lists. These will continue to be manufactured and supplied at 
Cash Prices as heretofore. 














&. Lists free.—J VERITY, Earlsheatov, Dewsbury. 


49 GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET, REGENT STREET, LONDON, W. 
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MR. MURRAY'S NEW PUBLICATIONS, 








FORTHCOMING WORKS.\,,acKwoop’s MAGAZINE, f 
NOVEMBER, 1878. No.DCOCLVII. Price 2s 64. r 
CONTENTS. 

. = THE NEw ORnDEAL.—The Combat. — ; 
LIFE of JOHN WILSON, D.D. (of Bombay), } 4 Nzw Sxruop or Socrat Evouotiox, 
Fifty Years a Philanthropist and Scholar in the East. By GEORGE SMITH, Sansone eran celica su 
ae . : HE PHG:NISS® OF FRANCE, , AND GE NY 
LL.D. With Portrait and Illustrations. 8vo. | ay deem peg ectiek wade tiarey Quen pg anon By the Kar! of a 


INDIA AND AFGHANISTAN, 

—_— ’ y AMERICAN FACTS AND GLADSTONE FALLACIES, 

The CITIES and CEMETERIES of ETRURIA. sic tate oe 

By GrorGe DENNIS. A New Edition, Revised and Enlarged, so as to Incor- NEW SERIES. 
porate all the most Recent Discoveries. With Maps and Illustrations. 2 vols. TALES from ‘“ BLACKWOOD. ” No VII 
espe is Published this day, containing :— ? ? 


The ROMANCE of LADYBANK 
METAMORPHOSES. 


The STUDENT'S EDITION of the SPEAKER'S Ep 


COMMENTARY on the BIBLE. Abridged and Edited by JoHN M. FULLER, 
CABINET EDITION. 


M.A., Vicar of Bexley. (To be completed in 6 Volumes.) Vol.I. Crown 8vo. 
WORKS of GEORGE ELIOT. In Five. 
Shilling Monthly Volumes. The Volume for October contains:— 


The RISEand DEVELOPMENT of MEDLEVAL FELIX HOLT.—VOL. IL. 


ARCHITECTURE. By the Jate Sir GILBERT Scott, R.A. With 400 Illus- “A delightful Edition of George Eliot's Works...... In size, type, and 
everything that could be wished.”—Athenwum. : Paper, 


— , . The TRANSVAAL of TO-DAY: War, Wi 

A W INTER with the BEDOUINS of the craft, Sport, and Spoils in South Africa. By ALFRED Avuwane. vtech. 

EUPHRATES VALLEY. With a Full Account of the Arabs and their ant (late) Transvaal Republic; Captain, Lydeuberg Volunteer Corps. 1 vol, 
8vo, with a Map. (In a few days, 


Horses. By Lady ANNE BLUNT. With Map. 2 vols. crown 8vo. 
POEMS and BALLADS. By Heinrich Heine, 


(B AKER of Done into English Verse. By THEODORE Maxtin, C.B. 1 vol, crown 8yo, 






trations. 2 vols. medium Syo. 


[Short ly. 


LIFE of ROBERT DICK . 
THURSO), Geologist and Botanist. By SAMUEL SMILES, Author of the “ Life | The GEORGE ELIOT BIRTHDAY- BOOK. 


of a Scotch Naturalist." With Portrait and Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 
Printed on fine paper with red border, and handsomely bound in cloth, gilt. 





| Feap. 8vo, 3s 6d. [Just published, 
' + ’ NTTONF O = | 
The MANNERS and CUS POMS of the| WINE is THINE. A Novel. By Lieut-Col, 
ANCIENT EGYPTIANS. By Sir J. GARDNER WILKINSON, F.R.S. A New | L. W. M. Lock art, Author of “Fair to See,” &c. Fourth Edition, complete 
Edition. Edited by SAMUEL BrrcH, LL.D. With numerous Llustrations. in One Volume, price 6s. 
3 vols. medium 8vo | ‘It is not only a bright novel, it is thoroughly valuable as an illustration of 
| aun acter and custom...... His descriptions are forcible wit << being exaggerated ; 
his dialogue is always natural, crisp, and sparkling.”"—7Zhe World, 
SIX MONTHS’ RESIDENCE on the ISLAND | . 
of ASCENSION. An Unscientific Account of a Scientific Expedition. By FOREIGN CLASSICS for ENGLISH 
Mrs. GILL. Illustrations. Crown 8vo. READERS. Lately published, in crown 8vo, each 2s 6d 
| Vol. IV.—PETRARCH. By Henry Reeve, C.B. 


“It is clearly the product of long, continual studies, and close familiarity with 


On CATHEDRAL INSTITUTIONS. By | Padang % is, moreover, marked by unvarying moderation and good-taste,"— 


EDWARD BENSON, D.D., Lord Bishop of Truro. Crown 8vo. } Vol. V.—GOETHE. By A. HAYWARD, Q.C. 
‘*The task was a supremely difficult one, but it has been accomplished with rare 
— = oe | success, and the effect produced is that of a cleanly cut gem which sparkles on 
HISTORY of EGYPT UNDER the |svticct....° “rim” . 
PHARAOHS. Derived entirely from Monuments. With a Memoir on the | Vol. VI.—MOLIERE. By Mrs. OLIPHANT and F. ae 
Exodus of the Israelites. By HENRY BruGscH Bey. Translated by H. DANBY | 
SEYMOUR and PutLip Sur, B.A. With Maps. 2 vols. 8yo. ‘ANCIENT CLASSICS for ENGLISH 
READERS. Lately published, in crown 8vo, each 2s 6d 
~ ITT s OL - . Vol. XXVI.—THUCYDIDES. By Rev. W. LucAs COLLINS. 
BRITISH BURMAH, with Sketches of the aio 
“It is not at all too much to say that this brief monograph is a complete sac- 
Manners, Customs, and Religion of the Natives. By Capt. O. J. FORBES, | cess...... It may challenge attention even from those who have Muir and Grote at 


Officiating Deputy Commissioner, British Burmah. Crown 8vo. | their flager-ends."—Spectator. 
Vol. XXVIL—LUCRETIUS. By W. H. MALLock. 


| ma 
rT maa . al a TO * Executed with commendable candour one thoroughness....,.A volume which is 
The W ITN ESS of the PSA LMS to CHRIST admin ubly fitted to serve its purpose.” —Scotsman. 
and CHRISTIANITY. The Bampton Lectures, 1876. By the Bishop of Derry. | Vol. XXVIIL—PINDAR. By F. D. Morice, M.A., Assistant-Master in Ragby 
Second Edition, Revised and greatly Enlarged. Svo School. [Jn the press. 


| ROUND ABOUT the CARPATHIANS. By 


ANDREW F. Crossz, F.C.S. With Map of the Author's Route. Octavo, 12s 6d. 


The STUDENT'S ELEMENTS of GEOLOGY 
“From first to last he interests and amuses his reader, while quietly instructing 


By Sir CHARLES LYELL, Bart. Fourth Edition, thoroughly Revised. With 600 , 
Ulu ti Post 8y ’ him.’’—Standard, 
strations, ost 8vo : ies : J 4 
‘*A very varied and delightfully fresh narrative of his experiences in a region 
of which few Englishmen know anything.’ '— World. 


The WILD SPORTS and NATURAL GUILTY, or NOT GUILTY? A Tale. By 


Major-General W. G, HAMLEY, late of the Royal Engineers. New and 


HISTORY of the HIGHLANDS of SCOTLAND. By CHARLES St. JonN. ; ah 

A New and Beautifully Printed Edition, With Illustrations. Crown 8vo. Cheaper Edition. Small 8vo, 3s 6d. [Just published. 
‘* Guilty, or Not Guilty ? strikes us as the clever and successful experiment of 

a very clever man.”"—TZhe World. 
ner ane) > rm « ‘TT ’ 

A DESCRIPTIVE CATALOGUE of the ANTI- THEISTIC THEORIES. By Robert 
ETCHED WORK of REMBRANDT. With Life and Introductions. By FLINT, D.D., LL.D., , Professor of Divinity in the Universi y of Edinburgh, 

CHAS. H. MIDDLETON, B.A. With Explanatory Cuts. Medium 8vo. Author of * Theism,” &. Crown 8vo. [in the press 


7 J OHN -A-DREAMS. A Tale. By Julian 

CLASSIC PREACHERS ot the ENGLISH nkGis. New and Cheaper Edition. Crown 8vo, 3s 6d 
CHURCH. Second Series: The St. James's Lectures, 1878. Post 8vo. a a rien sang og eon a wr AF : _— “ ste ans at 
pretty love-story, interspersed with as many sreciative sketches of char- 
acter as might have furnished forth several novels of the orthodox length."= 


RESEARCHES into the EARLY HISTORY ‘teu 
of MANKIND, and the Development of Civilisation. By E, B. Tyzor, F.R.S sonas of BERANGER. Done into English 


Third Edition, Revised, Svo an 
Verse. By WiLLIAM YounG. New Edition, Revised from the Fourth Americ 
Edition. Feap. 5vo, 4s 6d 


















JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. | WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and SONS, Edinburgh and London. 
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KEGAN PAUL 


& CO’S 
LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 


and SHADE. By Cuartotre G. 


2 yols. crown 8vo, cloth, gilt tops, price 12s. 


a NEEDLE’S EYE. 


fissBA STRETTON. 2 yols. crown 8yo, cloth, gilt tops, price 12s. 


The MARQUIS of LOSSIE. By Grorcr 
MACDONALD, Author of ‘* Malcolm,” &c. New and Cheaper Edition, in 1 vol., 
with Frontispiece. Crown 8vo, cloth, price 6s. 

| 


WILLIAM HARVEY. A History of the Dis-| 


covery of the Circulation of the Blood. By the late R. WiLiis, M.D., Author | 
of “Servetus and Calvin.” With a Portrait of Harvey, after Faithorne. 


Demy 8v0, cloth, price 14s. | 


LIFE and LETTERS of JAMES HINTON. 


Edited by ELLICE HOPKINS, with an Introduction by Sir W. W. Gutt, Bart., 
and Portrait engraved on Steel by C. H. Jeens. Second Edition. Crown 8vo, 


LIGHT 


O'BRIEN. 


THROUGH By Miss 


price 88 6d. 
“The ‘Life of James Hinton,’ the first aural surgeon of his time, presents a 
striking study of character, and will be instructive in its simpler outlines to 
lers who are unable to follow the deeper and somewhat mystic course of 
philosophical thought traced in his ‘ Letters.’ "—Saturday Review. 


CHAPTERS on the ART of THINKING, and | 
OTHER ESSAYS. By the late James HINTON, Author of “ The Place of the 
Physician,” &c. With an Introduction by SHADWoRTH HopGsoNn. Edited | 
by C. H. Hinton. Crown 8vo, cloth. [ Shorty. | 


TRUE WORDS for BRAVE MEN: a Book for | 
Soldiers’ and Sailors’ Libraries. By the Rev. CHARLES KINGSLEY, late 
Rector of Eversley, and Chaplain to the Queen. Small crown 8yvo, cloth, 
price 28 6d | 


STIRRING TIMES: or, Records from Jeru- | 
galem Consular Chronicles of 18°3 to 1856. By the late JAMES FINN, M.R.A\S. 
Edited and Compiled by his Widow, with a Preface by the Viscountess 
STRANGFORD. Two Chromo-lithographic Illustrations, Map, Plan, &c. 2 vols. 
demy 8vo, cloth, price 30s. 


| 
MANUAL of the GEOLOGY of IRELAND. 
By G. HENRY KINAWAN, M.R.LA., &c., of her Majesty's Geological Survey. 
8 Plates, 26 Woodcuts, and a Map of Ireland, Geologically Coloured. Square 
8vo, cloth, price 15s. | 
| 


SOCIAL PROBLEMS; or, an Inquiry into 


the Law of Influences. By J. TURNBULL THOMSON. With Diagrams. Demy 
8yo, cloth, price 10s 6d. 
| 


OUR RAILWAYS: Sketches, Historical and, 


Descriptive, with Practical Information as to Fares, Rates, &c.,and a Chapter 
on Railway Reform. By JosePH PARSLOE. Crown 8vo, cloth, price 6s. | 


NEW READINGS and RENDERINGS of 
SHAKESPEARE’S TRAGEDIES. By H. HALFORD VAUGHAN, some time 
Regius Professor of Modern History in Oxford University. Vol. 1. Demy 
8vo, cloth, price 15s. 


LOVE’S REBELLION: a Poem. 


Larap-OLowes. Feap. 8yo, cloth, price 3s 6d. 


CANTERBURY CHIMES; or, Chaucer Tales 


Retold to Children. By FRANCIS STORR and HAWES TURNER. With Illustra- 
tions from the Ellesmere MS. Extra fcap. 8vo, cloth, price 3s 6d. 


MILITARY SKETCHING and RECONNAIS- 


SANOE. By Lieut-Colonel F. J. HUTCHISON and Captain H. G. MACGREGOR. 
With Fifteen Plates. Small 8vo, cloth, price 6s. Being the First Volume of 
MILITARY HANDBOOKS for REGIMENTAL OFFICERS. Edited by Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel C. B. BRAOKENBURY, R.A., A.A.G., Superintending Officer of 
Garrison Instruction. 


\f N a ‘ T , OY sf 7 
NOTES on C A\ ALRY TACTICS, OR( rAN [- 
SATION, &. By a Cavalry Officer. With Diagrams. _ Demy 8vo, cloth, 
extra, price 12s 
; “The book before us is a most thoughtful, practical, and exhaustive monograph. | 
will, no doubt, be extensively read, and it is to be hoped that among its readers 
Will be those who preside over the British Army.’'—Times. 


The PHILOSOPHY of WAR. By James Ram. 


Small crown 8yo, price 3s 6d. 
wee is much in this little volume that is put cleverly, and much that is true ; 
th st the seeming anomalies afford matter for speculation, if not for serious 
Ought. —Saturday Review. 


A PAPER on the CODIFICATION of the! 


CRIMINAL LAW of ENGLAND, read before Deputies of the Trades Union 
mre assembled at Bristol eptember, 1878), by Special Requisition. By 
DWARD DILLON-LEWIS. Second Edition, price 1s. 


By W. | 


©. KEGAN PAUL and OO., 1 Paternoster Square. ! 


The 


NEW WORKS AND NEW EDITIONS. 


The EDINBURGH REVIEW, for OCTOBER. 


8vo, price 6s. 

CONTENTS. 
THE COPYRIGHT COMMISSION. 
Low's HISTORY OF THE INDIAN Navy. 
GARDINER'S GOVERNMENT OF CHARLES I. 
. RECENT EXPLORATIONS IN PALESTINE. 
WoO WROTE THE ANNALS OF TACITUS? 
THE JESUIT MARTYRS: CAMPION AND WALPOLE. 
Sir HENRY TAYLOR'S COLLECTED Works. 
CORRESPONDENCE OF M. DE BALZAC. 
. ENGLAND IN THE LEVANT. 


ne COD 


Cara 


HISTORY of ENGLAND, from the Conclusion 


of the Great War in 1815. By Spencer WALPOLE. Vols. I. and II. Svo, 
price 36s. [On Monday next. 


MEMOIRS of the LIFE of ANNA JAMESON, 


Author of “Sacred and Legendary Art,” &c. By her Niece, GERARDINE 
MACPHERSON. 8vo0, with Portrait, 12s 6d. (On Monday next. 


SELECTED ESSAYS, Chiefly from Contribu- 


tions to the Edinburgh and Quarterly Reviews. By A. HAYWARD, Q.C. 2 vols. 
crown Svo, 12s. [Nearly ready. 


LITERARY STUDIES. By the late Watrer 


BAGEHOT, M.A. Edited, with a Memoir, by R. H. Hutton. 2 vols. 8vo. 
[Nearly ready. 


A VOYAGE in the ‘SUNBEAM;’ Our Home 


Sixth Edition, with 7 
8Svo, 2ls 


on the Ocean for Eleven Months. By Mrs. Brassey. 
Maps and Charts, 9 Full-page Plates, and 109 Woodcuts 


NEW VOLUME by “A. KE. H. B.” 


RECREATIONS of a COUNTRY 
By “A. K.H. B.” A New Series, being the Third. Crown 8vo, 
(On Monday next. 


PARSON. 
price 3s 6d. 


_BEWICKE’S SELECT FABLES, reprinted from 


the rare Newcastle Edition of 1784, with all the original Woodcuts, upwards 
of 200. Crown 8vo, 7s 6d; Large Paper, 18s. 


The FAMINE CAMPAIGN in SOUTHERN 


INDIA, 1876-1878. By Witt1AM Dicpy, Hon. Sec. Indian Famine Relief 
Fund. With 7 Maps and Illustrations. 2 vols. 8vo, 32s. 


ANIMAL CHEMISTRY ; or, the Relations of 


Chemistry to Physiology and Pathology. By C. T. Kinozerr, F.LC., F.C.S. 
8vo, 18s. (On Monday next. 


ELECTRICITY and MAGNETISM. By 


FLEMING JENKIN, F.R.G.S. L. and E.,M.1.C.E. Fourth Edition, with Appendix 
on the Telephone and Microphone. Small 8vo, Diagrams, 3s 6d 


The ART of SCIENTIFIC DISCOVERY. By 


G. Gore, LL.D., F.R.S., Author of “ The Art of Electro-Metallurgy.” Crown 
8vo, price 15s, [Nearly ready. 


ECONOMICS for BEGINNERS. By Henry 


DUNNING MACLEOD, M.A., Trin. Coll. Cantab. Small crown 8vo, 2s 6d. 
[On Monday next. 


The ELEMENTS of BANKING. By Henry 


DUNNING MACLEOD, M.A., Trin, Coll, Cantab. Fourth and Cheaper Edition, 
Revised. Crown 8vo, 5s. 


PHILOSOPHICAL 


during Intervals of Business. 


APOLOGIA pro VITA SUA; a History of his 
Religious Opinions. By J.H. NEwMAN,D.D. (New Edition, with Additional 
Notes.) Crown 8vo, 6s. 


The PAST, PRESENT, and FUTURE of 


ENGLAND'S LANGUAGE. By WILLIAM MARSHALL, Author of “ Lochlére. 
Crown 8vo, 3s 6d. 


The INSTITUTES of JUSTINIAN, from 


Text of Huschke, with English [ntroduction, Translation, and Notes 
C. SANDARS, M.A. Sixth Edition, 8vo, 18s. 


A TREATISE on MILLS and MILLWORK. 


By Sir W. Fatrpalrn, Bart.,C.E. Fourth Edition, complete in 1 vol., with 18 
Plates and 333 Woodcuts, 8vo, 25s. 


EXAMPLES of STEAM, AIR, and GAS 
ENGINES, of the Most Recent Approved Types, as Employed in Mines, Fac 
tories, Steam Navigation, Railways, and Agriculture. By JouN BOURNE, O.E 
With 54 Plates and 356 Woodcuts, 4to, 70s 


FRAGMENTS, _ written 


By J. D. Morewt, LL.D. Crown 8yvo, 5s. 


the 


By T 


London: LONGMANS and CO. 
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LIFE and LETTERS of SYDNEY DOBELL. Edited by 
J. 


E. With Steel Portrait and Photographic Lllustrations. 2 vols. crown 8vo. [In November. 


LEAVES from the COMMON-PLACE BOOK of FREDERICK 


LOCKER. Small crown 8vo. [In the press. 


MIXED ESSAYS. By Matthew Arnold. Crown 8vo. 


[Jn the press. 


Crown 8vo. 


[In the press. 


ESSAYS on ART. By J. Comyns Carr. 


SKETCHES from SHADY PLACES. Crown 8V0. in tre press. 


their Lives and their Times. 


(Nearly ready. 


The CLASSIC POETS: 


With the EPICS EPITOMISED. By W.T. Dosson. Crown 8vo, 9s. 


ETHICS and ASTHETICS of MODERN POETRY. By 


J.B. SELKIRK. Crown 8yo, 5s. (Ready. 


The GAMEKEEPER at HOME. Second Edition. 5s. 


(Ready. 


NEW NOVELS. 
‘¢FOR PERCIVAL.” By Margaret Veley. 3 vols. 


{On November 1st. 


NEW NOVEL by the AUTHOR of “FAR FROM THE MADDING CROWD.” 


The RETURN of the NATIVE. By Thomas Hardy, Author 


of * Far from the Madding Crowd,” “ The Hand of Ethelberta,” &. 3 vols (On November 1st. 


for Paris,” &c. 2 yols [Jn the press. 


The ARTFUL VICAR. By the Author of ‘‘The Member 


CARTOUCHE. 


2 vols. post 8yo. 


By the Author of ‘“‘ The Rose Garden,” &c. 


The WORLD SHE AWOKE IN. A Narrative. 


ALLDRIDGE, Author of “ By Love and Law.” 3 vols. 


By Lizzie 


(In the press. 





FIFTH EDITION. 


LL A WwW A N D G O D. 
By W. PAGE ROBERTS, M.A, Vicar of Eye, Suffolk. 


Crown 8vo, 5s. 
> 


THIRD EDITION. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


SERVICE. 


By the Same Author. 


REASONABLE 





The LOCALISATION of CEREBRAL DISEASE: being the 


Gulstonian Lectures of the Royal College of Physicians for 1878. By DAVID Frrrigr, M.D., F.R.S., Fellow 
of the Royal Oollege of Physicians; Professor of Forensic Medicine, King's College; Assistant-Physician 
to King's College Hospital; Physician to the Hospital for Epilepsy and Paralysis ; Author of ** Functions 
of the Brain.” With Numerous Illustrations. Demy 8vo. [Jn the press. 


ELEMENTS of HUMAN PHYSIOLOGY. By Dr. L. 


HERMANN, Professor of Physiology in the University of Zurich. Second Edition. Entirely recast from 
the Sixth German Edition, with very copious Additions, and mary additional Woodcuts, by ARTHUR 
GamGeEE, M.D., F.R.S., Brackenbury Professor of Physiology in Owens College, Manchester, and Examiner 
in Physiology in the University of Ediuburgh. With Numerous Illustrations. Demy 8vo,16s. (Ready. 


MANUAL of PRACTICAL ANATOMY. With Outline 


Plates. By J. Cossan EWAkt, M.D. Edin. [Jn the press. 


CLINICAL MANUAL for the STUDY of MEDICAL 


CASES. Edited by JAMES FINLAYSON, M.D., Physician and Lecturer on Clinical Medicine in the Glasgow 

Western Infirmary, &c. With Contributions by Prof. Gairdner, Prof. Stephenson, Dr. Alexander 

Robertson, Dr. Samson Gemmell, and Dr. Joseph Coats. With Numerous Illustratious. Crown 8vo, 12s 6d. 
(Ready. 


On October 29 (One Shilling), No. 227, 
THE CORNHILL MAGAZINE 
FOR NOVEMBER. : 
With Illustrations by George pu Ma 
x EORGE URI 
FRANK DICKSEE. mend 
— CONTENTS. 

“FoR PERCIVAL.” With an Illustration, 
Engagements, Hostile and Otherwise. ote 
Sun rose in Gladness, and set in the Valle 
Shadow of Death. Valley of the 

THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. 

THE UNDEFINABLE IN ART. 

KIkKS, MINISTERS, AND MANSEs. 

THE FEAR OF DeaTuH. 

ReGNARD. 

ABERGLAUBE. 

WITHIN THE PRECINCTS. With an Illustration. Obg 
28. The Captain's Wife. 29. The Heavings of the 
Earthquake. 30. Lettie’s Fate. ’ : 





SECOND EDITION, now ready, crown Svo, 5s. 


THE GAMEKEEPER AT HOME; 


OR, SKETCHES OF 
NATURAL HISTORY, POACHING, AND RURAL 
LIFE. 

“ Full of natural-history sketches not excelled either 
in style or interest by anything in Waterton or Jegge. 
A bock displaying much knowledge, much love of the 
subject, and no small amount of literary power."—Daily 
News 

“ Delightful sketches. We do not need the author's 
assurance that his facts have been gathered from per- 
sonal observation. ‘This is so obvious from every 
that, excepting the ‘ Natural History of Selborne,' we 
remember nothiug that has impressed us so certainly 
with the conviction of a minute and vivid exactness, 
The lover of the country can hardly fail to be fasci- 
nated, wherever he may happen to openthe pages, It 
is a book to be read and kept for reference, and should 
be on the shelves of every country gentleman's library,” 
—Saturday Review. 

* A most delightful book. It will afford unwearied 
amusement alike to those who are deeply versed, in 
or wholly ignorant of, the country life which it de- 
scribes. It is refreshing to find an author as learned 
as Gilbert White, avd with an even more pleassat 
manner of recording his observations."— World, 

“ Delightful sketches, a more distinctly picturesque 
and poetical, conveying more of the sense of homely 
beauty and vivid vision, than Gilbert White's chatty 
anecdote and curious gossip.” —Spectator, 

“ A pleasant, happy book, full of enticement to those 
who ought to recruit their jaded spirits by a plunge 
into country life; a delightful, chatty volame."—Joha 
Bull. 





Crown 8vo, 84. 
DR. JOHNSON: his Friends and his 
Critics. 
By GEORGE BIRKBECK HILL, D.C.L 

“The public now reaps the advantage of Dr. Hill's 
researches in a most readable volume. Seldom hasa 
pleasanter commentary been written on a literary 
masterpiece...... Throughout the author of this pleasant 
volume has spared no pains to enable the present 
generation to realise more completely the sphere in 
which Johnson talked and taught."—Saturday Review. 

« Dr. Hill's book is brimful of original and independ- 
ent research, and displays so complete a maatery of 
the whole subject that it must be regarded as only 
less essential to a true understanding of Johnson's life 
and character than Boswell himself.” — World. 

“ This collection of essays has all the delightfulness 
of books written by men who are full of their subject, 
and at the same time have sufficient literary tact and 
taste."—Z.xaminer. 

“ These charming papers will be to the admirers of 
the great eighteenth-century lexicographer like the 
discovery of some new treasure. It is not too much 
to say that it is a volume which will henceforth be in- 
dispensable to all who would form @ full conception 
of Johnson's many-sided personality.” —G@raphic. 


One volume imp. 8vo, £1 11s 6d. 


ANATOMY FOR ARTISTS. 


Py JOHN MARSHALL, F.B.S., 
Professor of Anatomy, Royal Academy of Arts, 
London; and late Lecturer on Auatomy at the Govern- 
ment Schools of Design, South Kensington; Professor 
of Surgery at University College ; and Senior Surgeon 
to the University College Hospital, Loudon, &. 
Illustrated with 220 Original Drawings on Wood, by 
J. §. Cuthbert, engraved by George Nicholls and Co. 


“We welcome most heartily Mr. Marshall's * And- 
tomy for Artists, a book which is evidently the result 
of years of observation and study of the subject; it is 
thougi tfully and carefu.ly written, and will prove & 
valuab'e addition to the literature of art. Itis de- 
serving of most careful attention, and might be pro- 
fitably studied not only by artists, but by students in 
medicine. It is a handsome volume, with sufficient 
margin to allow of notes and sketches being mate 
each page. The illustrations, two hundred in num od. 
are original, well drawn, and carefully engrey' 
The Look alt gether is admirable.” —Academy. 








London: SMITH, ELDER, and CO., 15 Wat 
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